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" I should, perhaps, be a happier, at all events a more useful, man, if 
my mind were otherwise constituted. But so it is : and even with 
regard to Christianity itself, like certain plants, I creep towards the light, 
even though it draw me away from the more nourishing warmth. Yea, 
I should do so, even if the light made its way through a rent in the wall 
of the Temple." — Colebidqe. 



" Perplex'd in faith, but pure in deeds. 
At last he beat his music out ; 
There lives more faith in honest doubt. 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

" He fought his doubts and gather'd strength ; 
He would not make his judgment blind ; 
He faced the spectres of the mind. 
And laid them : thus he came at length 

" To find a stronger faith his own ; 

And Power was with him in the night. 
Which makes the darkness and the light. 
And dwells not in the hght alone, 

'* But in the darkness and the cloud." 

Tennyson. 



" No inquirer can fix a direct and clear-sighted gaze towards Truth, 
who is casting side glances all the while on the prospects of his soul." — 
Mabtineau. 



'* What hope of answer or redress ? 
Behind the veil, behind the veiL" 

Tennyson. 
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This book was originally published nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. Its sale since then, 
though by no means large, has been singularly 
continuous and regular — the number of copies 
taken by the public having scarcely varied from 
year to year ; and the second edition was disposed 
of somewhat more rapidly than the first. It is, 
therefore, fair to conclude that the work met a 
permanent want felt by many of my country- 
men which no other writings at the time 
accessible to them could furnish* and at least 
temporarily filled a gap in our literature which, so 
far as I am aware, has not since been otherwise 
supplied. During the period that has elapsed 
since its publication, moreover, I have received 
many gratifying and even touching testimonies 
both from friends and strangers as to the assistance 
which it rendered them and the comfort which it 

suggested to them, when their minds were per- 
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plexed and agitated by the doubts and the 
questions which had disturbed my own. Under 
these circumstances I have acceded without demur 
to the wish of my publisher to issue a new and 
revised edition. 

I have re-perused every chapter with great 
care, but I have added little and altered less. 
Here and there I have modified a phrase where I 
thought I had expressed myself too confidently 
or too harshly, or where I appeared to have 
fallen into incorrectness or exaggeration ; but the 
changes introduced have been few and slight. 
Whatever I have added in the way of commentary 
or confirmation is distinguished by brackets. [ ] 
On • the whole, I thought it wisest and fairest to 
leave the text as it originally stood, bearing 
distinct marks of the date at which it was written, 
when the topics discussed were comparatively new 
to English readers, and when the several authors 
who have since handled them, and thrown so 
much light upon them, had not yet put their 
views before the world. But I have re- considered 
every point with caution, and I am sure with 
candour ; I have read with attention and respect 
and with a real desire to profit, the various 
criticisms and replies which the book on its first 
publication called forth ; and I am bound to say 
that I see no reason to believe that I was in error 
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as to any essential point. The progress made in 
Biblical criticism and historical science during 
the last five-and-twenty years has furnished 
abundant confirmation, but I think refutation in 
no single instance. It is in no spirit of elation 
or self-applause that I say this — even if with some 
unfeigned surprise ; for I know better than most 
with how little learning the book was written, 
and how much learning — to say nothing of genius 
and insight — ^has since been brought to bear upon 
the subject. Strauss' great work had, indeed, 
been published and translated into English before 
my work appeared ; but Bishop Colenso's ' Inquiry 
into the Pentateuch,' ^Ecce Homo,' Kenan's *Vie 
de J^sus ' and his Apostolic Volumes, ^ The Jesus 
of History,' by Sir H. D. Hanson, Chief Justice of 
South Australia — a work well worth perusal, as 
having in some degree a special stand-point of its 
own, and showing the impression made by the 
evidence adducible on a trained legal mind — and 
Arnold's ^ Literature and Dogma,' are aU of much 
later date. 

The marvellously pains-taking, conscientious, 
and minute investigations of the Bishop of Natal, 
embodied in his five volumes on the so-called 
books of Moses, have succeeded in making those 
conclusions as to the character and origin of the 
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Pentateuch certain whicli I could only state as 
probable, and have furnished fifty proofs of the 
thesis here maintained, where I was content with 
adducing three or four. It is, I think, aU but 
impossible now for any one who has really followed 
these researches, to retain the common belief in 
the five first books of the Old Testament as either 
accurate, strictly historical, or Mosaic, — quite 
impossible after perusing *The Speaker's Com- 
mentary' on these same books. It is with the 
same curiously sad feeling of mingled sickness 
and despair inspired by the proceedings of the 
Pan-Anglican Synod and the recent discussions in 
Convocation on the Athanasian Creed, that we 
read those wonderful comments which the highest 
dignitaries of the Church — ^two Archbishops and 
at least four Bishops — ^have permitted their most 
learned theologians to lay before Christendom, in 
their name and with their sanction, as the most 
adequate replies they can furnish to the close and 
crushing arguments- of German and English 
scholarship combined. They look like bows and 
arrows, or the sling of David, against Armstrong 
guns. The impression they leave most clearly on 
the mind is of an utter incapacity on the part of 
the writers to perceive either the strength of their 
adversaries' position, or the scope and bearing of 
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their own admissions. On the one hand, the insup- 
erable difficulties in reference to the Biblical figures 
(chronological and other) are neither candidly 
admitted nor clearly and distinctly met ; while the 
legends relating to the Creation and to Noah's 
Ark — both of which are ostensibly assumed to be 
veracious histories — ^are dealt with in a fashion 
almost incredible in its feeble puerility. On the 
other hand, it appears to be admitted that, as the 
two versions of the Ten Commandments delivered 
from Mount Sinai, contained in Exodus xx. and 
Deuteronomy v., difier materially, both of them 
cannot contain the ipsissima verba of the Most 
High, though both claim to do so, and that in all 
probability neither of them can make good this 
pretension;— that, in fact, when Scripture writes, 
" God spake these words," He did not in reality 
speak those words, but only some of them ; and 
that while the actual dicta, "Thou shalt" and 
" Thou shalt not," came from Him, the reasons 
and enlargements interwoven with them in both 
versions are merely the explanatory comments of 
the annotator or historian. At least it is difficult 
to read the notes in Part I., p. 336 and p. 822, 
as intended to convey any other meaning. 

Eenan's work appears to me to be in some 
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respects of extraordinary, and almost unique 
value. He proposed to himself the task of 
reproducing the actual life and teaching of Christ, 
out of such historical or semi-historical materials 
as"J have reached us, by replacing himself in 
imagination amid the surroundings, — ^social, 
moral, intellectual, and physical, — of eighteen 
centuries ago. He endeavours to do this, first, 
by examining on the spot the scenery, climate, 
and natural objects among which the early years 
of Jesus were passed, as well as the habits of life 
of the primitive people among whom he dwelt ; 
thus imbibing, as far as might be, the influ- 
ences which must have operated so powerfully 
upon the character and tone of mind of the 
Foimder of our faith. He then labours 
thoroughly to imbue himself with the special 
peculiarities — so difl&cult to us Westerns to realise 
^-of the Oriental or Semitic nature, — its mingled 
impassibility, mysticism, and simplicity, its 
boimdless capacity of enthusiasm and of belief, 
its utter incapacity for cold, critical, scientific 
investigation. Finally, he studies with exhaus- 
tive patience the state of thought and opinion 
prevalent in the times and the coimtries of early 
Christianity, as well as the several political con- 
ditions in the midst of which that marvellous 
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drama was acted out. He thus approaches the 
problem of what Jesus truly was and did with 
an intelligence and a fancy saturated^ as it were, 
by mere force of sympathy with the colouring 
and temperament of the coimtry and the age, 
and by this means is enabled to lay before us 
a picture astonishiugly life-like and attractive. 
Two points, more especially, he brings out with 
imequalled vividness ; the first is the gradual 
alteration which came over the language and 
conceptions of Christ as he exchanged the 
sanguine and buoyant enthusiasm of the earlier 
months of his career for the gravity and dis- 
couragement of its later period, when the 
sympathetic affections and cheerful scenery of 
Galilee had been left behind for the arid and 
sombre landscape of Judea, and the obstinate 
and incredulous hostility he there encountered, 
and when the full difficulty of his mission and 
its inevitable ending had grown clear to his 
conception ; — changes which convey a painful 
sense of inconsistency and inharmoniousness to 
those who regard His ministry as a single 
transaction arranged and thought out from the 
beginning. The second specially valuable con- 
tribution towards a true conception of Christ's 
history which we owe to Renan, is his masterly 
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description of the manner in which miracles 
grow wp, as it were, around the steps of every 
great prophet and reformer in the East, apart 
from his initiation, sometimes without even his 
connivance, occasionally too, in spite of his 
reluctance and his protests. 

On the other hand, the value of the book, if 
I may venture to pronounce such a judgment, 
is much impaired, and the fidelity of the portrait 
it presents singularly marred, by one pervading 
and persistent erroi:. The wonderful reproductive 
imagination of the author has not been steadily 
kept in check by his critical acumen. Almost 
in spite of himself and at issue with his intended 
caution, he has been led to draw the materials 
of his picture of the character and proceedings 
of Christ too promiscuously from faithful tradi- 
tions and authentic records, and from sources 
either apocryphal or spurious. When he origin- 
ally wrote, he believed the fourth gospel to be the 
production of the apostle whose name it bears, 
and in consequence (as the narrative of an eye- 
witness, though an aged one) to have an equal 
or superior authority to that of the Synoptists. 
He therefore endeavoured to reconstruct the 
Jesus of actual life from two sources utterly 
discrepant — i.e., to frame a breathing, living, 
pure, self-consistent teacher from narrators whose 
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respective conceptions of that teacher were in 
most essential points quite at variance, — in fact, 
to create one solid Keality out of two incongruous 
Ideals. Naturally, the result was, to a great 
extent, a failure, — a painful and, in the eyes 
of many, an oflfensive, failure ; inasmuch as this 
fundamental error forced Renan to attribute to 
Christ pretensions, assumptions, and language 
irreconcileable with that perfect sincerity and 
transparent truthfulness in act and word, which 
it wounds the susceptibility of all his disciples 
not to believe was his unfailing characteristic. 
In the 1 3th edition, the author recognised his 
error, and endeavoured, but not quite successfully, 
to eliminate its consequences. After long and 
searching investigation, he arrived at the definite 
conclusion, that the fourth gospel, however valu- 
able in many points of view, was neither the 
work of the apostle whose name it bears, nor 
in any distinct sense historical. But the mischief 
was done ; the study of that gospel had so 
influenced M. Kenan's conception of the great 
original, that he has been able only most im- 
perfectly to shake himself free from the bias 
therein derived, and aU his careful corrections 
have not quite sufficed to shake his portrait free 
from incongruous and disfiguring features. But 
this is not all. Several passages in the otket 
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gospels, which M. Kenan's exegesis had decided 
him to reject as spurious, or at least, as entirely 
unauthentic, he yet has allowed to influence him 
in his delineation of Christ's character and 
actions ; while endeavouring (most inefiectually), 
to undo the mischief by foot-notes calling atten- 
tion to the "feeble authority^' or the total 
ungenuineness of the materials with which he 
has yet allowed himself to build. The unfor- 
tunate result is shewn more especially in chapters 
xviii. and xix., though reappearing frequently 
throughout the volume. But with all these 
drawbacks, the impression left upon my mind 
by a second perusal, after an interval of several 
years, is that M. Kenan's book is perhaps the 
most essential contribution to a faithful, and 
rational, and adequate conception of what Christ 
was, and did, and taught, which the nineteenth 
century has given us. Like four or five other 
works which Orthodoxy eyes askance, or furiously 
denounces as open or insidious attacks, it should 
be viewed rather as proceeding from an inde- 
pendent auxiliary and a cordial ally, than from a 
hostile critic of real Christianity.* 



^ The following passage will justify this estimate in the eyes of 
all candid readers, xxviii. p. 462-3. 

^^ Jesus a fix4 pour tou jours la mani^re dont il faut oonceyoir 
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"Ecce Homo" is a book of very different stamp 
from the Vie de Jisus^ though composed with a 
similar purpose. It is an attempt to reproduce 
the historical Christ, or perhaps we should rather 
say, to create out of the moral consciousness of 
the author and the sum total of the traditional 
materials before him, a complete and consistent 



le culte pur. Sa religion n^est point limit^e. L'Eglise a eu ses 
^poques et ses phases ; elle s^est renf ermee dans des symboles qui 
n^ont eu ou qui n^auront qu'un temps: — J^us a fond€ la religion 
absolue, n^excluant rien, ne determinant rien si ce n'est le senti- 
ment. Ses symboles ne sont pas de dogmes arrdt^ ; ce sont des 
images susceptibles d^interprdtations ind^finies. On chercherait 
yainement une proposition th^logique dans TEvangile. Toutes 
Us professions de foi sont des travestissements de Videe de Jesus, h 
peu pr^ comme la Scolastique du moyen dge, en proclamant 
Aristote le maitre unique d^une science achev^e, faussait la pens^e 
d'Aristote. Aristote, s^ il eut assists auz d^bats de T^cole, eilt 
repudie cette doctrine ^troite ; il eut 6t6 du parti de la science 
progressive contre la routine qui se couvrait de son autorit^ : — il 
eut applaudi k ses contradicteurs. De mSme, si J^us revenait 
parmi nous il reconnaitrait pour disciples, non ceux qui pretendent 
le renf ermer tout entier dans quelques phrases de Catechisme, mais 
ceux qui trayaillent k le continuer. La gloire ^temelle, dans tons 

les ordres de grandeurs, est d^ayoir pos^ la pr^mi^e pi^rre. 

Quelles que puissent gtre les transformations du dogme, Jesus 
restera en religion le cr^ateur du sentiment pur; le sermon sur la 
montagne ne sera pas d€pass€. Aucune revolution ne f era que 
nous ne nous rattachions en religion k la grande f amile intellectuelle 
et morale en tete de laquelle brille le nom de J^us. En ce sens 
nous sommes chr^tiens, meme quand nous s^parons sur presque 
tons les points de la tradition chretienne qui nous a pr^cddes. 

Et cette grande fondation fut bien Toeuyre personelle de J^us. 
Pour s'etre fait adorer k ce point, il faut qui' il ait 6t6 adorable.'^ 
Vie de Jesus — ^p. 462. 
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picture of the ideal Christ, whom history has left 
so dim and whom theology has so distorted. The 
plan is worked out with singular power and beauty, 
with a lofty imagination and a fine deep insight 
which, so far as our reading goes, are ahnost 
unrivalled. Perhaps so rich and noble, as well 
as so loveable, a conception of our great example 
has scarcely been given to the world. Probably, 
however, its accurate fidelity to the original, 
reality is not equal to the grandeur of the 
ensemble^ — the constructive fancy of the author 
being decidedly superior to his critical instinct or 
acumen. There is scarcely a single reference to 
chapter and verse throughout the volume ; — ^while 
E^nan and Strauss almost overload their pages 
with such justificatory citations. In the only two 
that we have noticed (the cases of Zaccheus and 
Nicodemus) he appears entirely to misrepresent 
the sense of the original. Indeed, on more than one 
occasion — as in his remarks on forgiving offences 
"till seventy times seven," — ^he takes strange 
liberties with the text. The author of "Ecce 
Homo " seems to have not so much studied and 
examined the Gospels with the view of ascertain- 
ing what was historical and what was legendary, 
as to have imbued his mind with their entire 
contents, and then suffered the whole to fer- 
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ment patiently, till out of it arose before him ai 
conception in seipso totus, teres^ atque rotundus. 
Assuming half unconsciously (rather than assert- 
ing dogmatically) that the narratives are in the 
main genuine and faithful, — ^and believing un- 
questioningly (again without thinking it neces- 
sary to affirm) that Christ's character and purpose 
must have been from the first and throughout 
complete, self - consistent, and divine, — he has 
built up his interpretation and his portraiture con- 
fidently on these two foundations — ^both of which 
we, in common with Renan, F. W. Newman, and 
others, deem to be at least problematic. The 
result is, that his reproduction, magnificent and 
admirable, and in many respects singularly pene- 
trating as it is, fails (it seems to us) in this : — 
That he attributes to Christ a deliberate scheme, 
plan, purpose, and organisation for the conquest 
and conversion of the world, which, in its com- 
pleteness at least, we believe to have been a con- 
ception of much later date, and to have flitted 
only fitftdly, if at all, through the mind of Jesus 
himself. He seems unable to picture our Lord 
otherwise than as foimding a special society or 
" commonwealth,'* and as acting from the begin- 
ning upon a carefully formed and well-matured 
system of philosophy, indicative of the prof oundest 
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study and experience of human nature. Thus, 
while the idea of " Ecce Homo " is the loftier, 
that of Eenan seems to us historically the truer 
and more probable. We cannot imderstand the 
positiveness of the writer's assertion, that Jesus 
considered himself above all things a king, and 
his followers as subjects ; that he peremptorily 
insisted upon the rite of baptism as the condition 
of being admitted among his followers ; and that 
the Rulers, Pharisees, and Scribes put him to 
death, not because he denoimced them and led 
away the people from them, but because he would 
not fulfil their notions of what a king should do. 
Apart from these objections, the conception, as a 
whole, is full of truth and beauty — of truth that 
has been often missed, of beauty that has been de- 
plorably disfigured. His idea of the "faith, " spoken 
of in the Gospels as the one indispensable condi- 
tion of membership in Christ's commonwealth, is 
new and striking, and may be correct. "He 
who, when goo<^ess is impressively put before 
him, exhibits an instinctive loyalty to it, starts for- 
ward to take its side, trusts himself to it, such a 
man has faith, and the root of the matter is in 
him. He may have habits of vice, but the loyal 
and faithful instinct will place him above many 
who practice virtue." The distinction drawn by 
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the author between the religion of Jesus and the 
philosophies of the ancient moralists and re- 
formers, is valuable and well-defined, though not 
new. But the more original suggestions of the 
book, those which entitle it to be considered as a 
real and fresh contribution to our understanding 
of what Christianity in truth is, or was at the 
outset designed to be, appear to be these four : — 
First, The contrast between the highest notion of 
virtue reached in the old world, as consisting in 
the control and subjugation of all bad passions and 
propensities, and the holiness required by Christ, 
as consisting in a state of mind in which all these 
passions and propensities are extinguished, burned 
up in the flame of a stronger affection and desire 
— ^in a word, between temptation resisted, and 
temptation non-existent ; so that what Christ 
demands is far less a course of life strictly and 
resolutely virtuous, than a frame of feeling to 
which vice is simply impossible because repug- 
nant. Second, The contrast between the negative 
character of the heathen conception of consum- 
mate excellence, and the positive and expansive 
virtue required from the Christian disciple, — the 
one being commanded merely to abstain from 
wrong, the other to devote himself to active 
good. Third, That love for, and sympathy with. 
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all fellowmen — growing out of , and embodied in 
an absorbing affection and admiration for Jesus 
hi^nselfas the representative of all that was love- 
able in man — whicli previous times felt and pre- 
scribed only for fellow - citizens and kindred. 
This the author caUs " The Enthusiasm of 
Humanity," and regards as the special creation 
and triumph of Christ's life and teaching, and as 
affording a clue to the real significance of that 
predominant and constantly asserted " personal- 
ity," which has given occasion to such strange 
misconceptions in different directions. Fourth^ 
The peculiar, high-strung, and almost extrava- 
gant character of both the devotion and the 
morality inculcated by Jesus — a pervading tone 
of tension (so to speak) — of lofty enthusiasm 
which is almost excitement, and has often fatally 
become such among his followers. "No heart 
(he writes) is pure that is not passionate. No 
virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic. And such 
an enthusiastic virtue Christ was to introduce." 

Mr Arnold's " Literature and Dogma " is a 
most noteworthy and even startling production, 
on several accoimts. In one respect it resembles 
" Ecce Homo," but differs from it in many more. 
Like that work it is (in the later portion at least) 
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an attempt to conceive the precise purpose and 
mission of Christ, as weU as the essentials of his 
character. But the conclusion arrived at is sin- 
gularly discrepant. According to Mr Arnold, the 
specific work of Christ was to restore that reign of 
righteousness which the Hebrew Kace was the 
chosen instrument for establishijig on earth; 
and to do this by bringing back the idea of per- 
sonal holiness, which by that time the Jews had 
almost wholly merged in the notion of social and 
national obedience to positive and rigid law. His 
"method'^ was fisravoia, a change in the inner 
man; his "secret" was self-renunciation. So 
far there is no great discrepancy ; but while 
" Ecce Homo " finds the clearest and most pre- 
dominant characteristic of Jesus to consist in a 
fervent zeal, an undying enthusiasm, which was 
quite passion, and ahnost fanaticism, — Mr Arnold, 
on the contrary, sees a "sweet reasonableness" 
(gflris/xf/a), a " mild winning gentleness," to be the 
most marked peculiarity of his nature. Such are 
the opposite results which men arrive at from the 
same materials when their morality is not a science 
but a taste. So partial and imperfect are at best 
the constructions of the keenest insight and the 
richest culture when acting under the orders of 

that " moral consciousness " which is in fact each 

6 
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man's highest, but still individual, standard of the 
good and true. 

It cannot for a moment be doubted by any one 
who reads " Literature and Dogma " in an appre- 
ciative and unprejudiced temper, that Mr Arnold's 
religious instincts and intuitions are often remark- 
ably penetrating, and nearly always beautiful and 
touching, even if habitually too much coloured 
by his own inherent preferences ; and where they 
are erroneous and fanciful, the error arises not so 
much from any defect of intellectual — ^we might 
almost say spiritual — ^perception, as from a sort of 
naive and confident audacity which enables him 
to deal with his materials rather as a creative 
poet than a conjecturing and investigating critic. 
He does not so much guess or infer, — ^he knows 
what each writer meant, even where that writer's 
words do not exactly tally with his reasoning. 
The specially personal, concrete, anthropomorphic 
God of the Hebrews (whose name in his transla- 
tion becomes not Jehovah, but " The Eternal ") 
he volatilises into the " everlasting stream of 
tendency," — " a power, not ourselves, which makes 
for righteousness." He takes almost precisely 
the same view we have in this volume endeavoured 
to make good, of the essence of religion and Chris- 
tianity as distinct from the accretions and cor- 
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ruptions — or what he terms the " Aberglaube " or 
extra-belief- — with which popular imagination and 
tradition have overlaid it. His pages are full of 
rich and fine and prolific suggestions, and bring 
much invaluable aid to that reaction towards pure 
and simple Christianity, for which we have been 
pleading all along ; but the aid is less in the 
form of distinct argument or cogent demonstra- 
tion, than in the quiet confident assumption of an 
intelligence of consummate culture, looking at 
these matters from those " regions mild of calm 
and serene air" where doubt and disturbance 
never reach, that such and such must be the con- 
clusions of all competent and true-minded in- 
quirers* There is much in the tone of the book 
which will give just and gratuitous ofience to the 
prejudices of orthodox readers ; some passages 
which will grate upon the feelings of many, and 
the taste of nearly all. There is a good deal that 
is fanciful, and not a little that is flippant ; but 
no one who reads it patiently through, in spite of 
these drawbacks, can fail, we think, to find his 
mind enriched as well as stirred by the perusal. 

But still more remarkable than the book itself 
is the fact that such a book should have been 
written by such a man. If we wished to measure 
the progress made in the last few years by the 
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general mind of England in reference to this class 
of questions, we could not do better than compare 
what Mr Arnold has written in 1873 with what 
he wrote only ten years ago. In 1863 he pub- 
lished in Macmillan's Magazine* two attacks 
singularly unmeasured and unfair, upon the 
Bishop of Natal, condemning that dignitary with 
liie utmost harshness and severity for having 
blurted out to the common world his discoveries 
that the Pentateuch is often inaccurate, and, 
therefore, as a whole, could not possibly be in- 
spired ; that much of it was obviously unhistorical, 
legendary, and almost certainly not Mosaic. He 
did not, indeed, affect to question Dr Colenso's 
conclusions, but he intimated that such dangerous 
truths ought to be reserved for esoteric circles, not 
laid bare before such babes and sucklings as the 
mass of men consists of. I ventured at the timef 
to protest against the injustice of this assault upon 
a writer who was merely endeavouring in laborious 
humility to Tnake good that very right to treat the 
Bible as an uninspired, and consequently criticable 
narrative, which his assailant quietly, and without 
humility, assumed as undeniable. The keynote and 

* *' The Bishop and the Philosopher." ** Stanley's Lectures on 
the Jewish Church." January and February 1863. 
t ** Literary and Social Judgments** — ^Truth versus Edification. 
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motive of Mr Arnold's criticism was plainly indig- 
nation at the Bishop for having written what must 
shake that faith in the Old Testament as the Word of 
Grod, which he held to be so valuable and so com- 
forting to the popular mind. And now the critic 
himself comes forward to do precisely the same 
thing in a far more sweeping fashion, and in a far 
less tentative and modest temper. He avows that 
the general belief in Scripture as a truthful narra- 
tive and an inspired record— as anything, in short, 
that can in any distinct sense be called " The Word 
of God " — is quite erroneous, and can no longer 
be defended ; that the old ground on which the 
Bible was so cherished having been cut from under 
us, those who value and reverence its teaching as 
Mr Arnold does, must set to work to build it up 
on some fresh foundation in the minds of men. 
Colenso and others having so grubbed at the base- 
ment that the edifice is seriously endangered, Mr 
Arnold zealously and earnestly undertakes to 
underpin it. In 1863 he would fain have kept 
things as they were, and fixed men's thoughts on 
what was " edifying " in the Bible, on its grand 
devotion and its uncompromising inculcation 
of righteousness, maintaining a decorous silence 
as to the hollow basis of the common creed. In 
1873 he can say " hush, hush ! " no longer. The 
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secret has been indiscreetly revealed ; the enfant 
terrible of Natal has lifted up the curtain ; and all 
the colhhorateurs of the Speaker s Commentary 
cannot now shut out the light. So Mr Arnold sets 
himself manfully to remedy the mischief. It must 
be admitted that he does his work with a rare 
courage, and, in the later portions at least of the 
volume, with consummate skilL But the pains- 
taking, almost timid inferences of the Episcopal 
heretic are but the thin end of the wedge in com- 
parison with the broad vast assumptions of the 
ex-Professor of Poetry at Oxford. He argues 
seldom — ^he demonstrates little ; but he treats all 
the creeds of the orthodox and the established 
notions of Christendom with a curiously calm in- 
diflference, which is almost contempt — a quiet 
lofty scorn admirably calculated to give spirit 
and confidence to less audacious free thinkers. 
Prophecies, miracles, transcendental dogmas, meta- 
physical propositions, " schemes of salvation," the 
ApostW creed ("the popular science of Chris- 
tianity,") the Nicene creed ("the learned science"), 
the Athanasian creed (the learned science " with 
a strong dash of violent and vindictive temper ''), 
all go down before his lance under the compre- 
hensive phrase of " Aberglaube ; *' and it is by 
no means clear that either a personal God or a 
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future life is left standing amid the heap of ruins. 
It is surely a significant circumstance that one 
of the most popular authors of the day — "the 
Apostle of Culture " — ^gifted with a sagacious tact 
as to all the intellectual currents of the age — ^who, 
at the beginning of the decade came, like Balaam, 
to curse bold and searching biblical criticism, 
should, at the end of that decade, have remained 
to lead, to Hess, and to exemplify it so remarkably. 
It is, perhaps, more significant still that it should 
be impossible to regard his work, trenchantly 
iconoclastic though it indisputably is, as other- 
wise than conceived in the interest, and imbued 
with the spirit of sincere religion. Many will 
describe Mr Arnold as having run a ruthless and 
sacrilegeous tilt against the Bible. I should say 
rather that he had lifted it off one pedestal to 
put it on another — with much reverence, and 
perhaps a little condescension. 

It was remarked by a friendly critic of my first 
edition that in approaching the question of the 
resurrection of Christ from the side of the Gos- 
pels, instead of from that of the Epistles, I had 
thrown away the main strength of the case. The 
criticism is just, and in deference to it, I have 
since reconsidered the subject fi:om the point of 
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view suggested. The Epistles were of prior date 
to the Gospels ;* the earliest statement, therefore, 
that we possess of the fact of the resurrection, 
as well as the only one whose author we know 
for certain, is that contained in Paul's first Epistle 
to the Corinthians xv. 3-8. It is likewise the 
only distinct apostolic assertion of the fact ; for 
though Peter (i 3 ; ii 21), alludes to and assumes 
it, he does not aflSrm it, and James and John do 
not even mention it. Leaving out of view the 
Gospels, then, the evidence of the great founda- 
tion doctrine of the Christian creed, consists in 
these two indisputable points, — ^that all the 
apostles and disciples believed it — ^had no doubt 
about it — held it with a conviction so absolute 
that it inspired them with zeal and courage to 
Hve as miflsionaries, and to die bb martyrs ;-aad 
that Paul, five and twenty years after the event, 
wrote of it thus : — " For I delivered unto you 
first of all that which I also received, how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures ; and that he was buried, and that he rose 

* The date of the Gospels is at best conjectural. No authority, 
however, we believe, would place even the earliest of them 
before a.d. 60 or 65 ; — ^many much later. Now,{the Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written almost certainly about a.d. 57, and the 
other PauHne writings between 52 and 68. — {See Conyheare and 
Howson,) 
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again the third day according to the Scriptures,* 
and that he was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve ; after that he was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater 
part remain unto this present, but some are fallen 
asleep. After that he was seen of James, then of 
all the apostles. And last of all, he was seen of 
me also, as of one bom out of due season.^ 

Now if this were all — if we had no further 
testimony to the resurrection of Jesus from the 
dead than that it was believed by the whole 
original Christian church ; that the apostles and 
personal followers of Christ, who must be sup- 
posed to have had the best means of knowing 
it, clung to the conviction enthusiastically, and 
witnessed to it by their preaching and their death ; 
and that Paul, not a personal follower, but in 
constant communication with those who were, 
made the above assertions in a letter addressed 
to one of the principal churches, and published 
while most of the eye-witnesses to whom he 

* Our readers will not fail to notice the shadow of doubt which 
the expression ^' according to the Scriptures " throws over even 
this direct testimony. " According to the Scriptures " simply 
means, wherever it occurs, ^in supposed fulfilment of the erroneous 
interpretation of the Old Testament Psalms and Prophecies then 
current.' Paul, moreover, it should be observed, here merely 
speaks at second hand, and declares what Tie had been told by others 
— " that which I also receivedJ*^ 
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appeals were still aliv^ to confirm or to contradict 
his statements, — if the case rested on this only, 
and terminated here, every one, I think, would 
feel that om* grounds for accepting the resurrec- 
tion as an historical fact in its naked simplicity 
would be far stronger than they actually are. 
In truth,. they would appear to be nearly un- 
assailable and irresistible, except by those who can 
imagine some probable mode in which such a posi- 
tive and vivifying conviction could have grown up 
without the actual occurrence having taken place 
to create it. Such explanation has been ofiered 
by many writers — ^by Strauss, by Kenan, by 
Arnold, by Hanson, and others. I have con- 
sidered them all, I think dispassionately; — and, 
ingenious as they are (especially the detailed one 
of M. Kenan), I am bound to say they do not 
satisfy my mind. They do not convince me, I 
mean, that the belief arose as they suggest. 
They are very skilful, they are even probable 
enough ; but they do not make me feel that 
the true solution of the mystery has been reached. 
Nor can I with any confidence ofier one of my 
own, though I can conceive one more simple and 
inherently likely than those propounded. 

But the real difficulty lies in the gospel narra- 
tives. The evangelists contradict the apostle. 
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Nay more, — they shew that the belief of the 
Christiaii church was not simple, uniform, and 
self-consistent, as Paul's statement would lead 
us to suppose ; but that it was singularly vague, 
various, and self-contradictory. Nay, worse stiU, 
— they not only show in how many fluctuating 
shapes it existed, but they suggest how the belief 
may have formed itself by specifying a number 
of the circumstantial details around which it 
grew and solidified so rapidly. In the Epistles 
and the Acts, we find simply the assertion of 
the fact, and evidence to the universal conviction. 
In the gospels, we read the several traditions 
accepted in the Christian community thirty or 
more years after the event, as to the nature 
and surrounding context of that event. Now 
here commences our serious embarrassment ; and 
the embarrassment consists in this, that the new 
witnesses called — ^possibly very incompetent ones 
— ^make it impossible to arrive at any clear or de- 
finite conclusion as to the what or the hoio. That 
is to say, — we cannot frame any theory whatever 
as to the resurrection, which is not distinctly 
negatived by one or other of the evangelical 
accotmts. If the occurrence were to rest only 
on the gospel narratives, rational belief would 
be almost out of the question. If the belief in 
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the eaxly church had been based upon these narra- 
tives (which it was not), that belief could carry 
with it only the faintest authority. Let us follow 
out this view a little in detail. 

Some have imagined that the re-appearance 
of the risen Jesus to his disciples was of the 
nature of those apparitions of departed friends 
as to the occurrence of which there exists such 
a mass of overwhelming testimony ; and the 
related mode of his appearances and disappear- 
ances give some primd facie colouring to the idea. 
He vanished out of the sight of the companions 
at Emmaus ; he ceased to be seen of them. When 
the disciples were assembled at Jerusalem Jesus 
himself stood in the midst of them (John adds 
in two passages, that the doors were shut). 
"While he blessed them he was parted from 
them, and carried up into heaven." In the Acts, 
a cloud received him out of their sight. This 
view may be said moreover to be countenanced 
by the language of Paul himself, who classes the 
appearance of Jesus to himself along with his 
appearances to others ; yet his we know was an 
apparition (rather an audition, for he speaks of 
hearing him, not of seeing him). But then this 
theory is distinctly negatived by the assertions 
that Jesus assured the afl&ighted disciples (who 
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had imagined him to be an apparition) that he 
was actually thus present in flesh and bones, his 
real old self, with hands and feet and bodily 
organs, and able and desirous to eat. In fact, 
Jesus seems positively to have refused to be 
considered in the Ught of the supernatural being 
his startled followers would at once have made 
of him, and did make of him shortly after. 

Others, again, adopt the supposition that Jesus 
did not actually die upon the cross, but merely 
swooned, and revived naturaUy (or by the aid of 
Joseph of Arimathea), when taken down and laid 
in a temporary sepulchre. And this theory has 
many considerations in its favour, all which are 
discussed by Strauss and Renan. It appears — 
though the several accounts do not taUy very 
closely — ^that he was not more than six hours, or 
perhaps not more than four upon the cross (how 
long in the grave we do not know — ^perhaps not 
an hour) ; and that, though so highly wrought and 
delicate an organisation as that of Jesus must have 
been, might weU have succumbed to even that 
brief period of agony, yet that such speedy death 
from crucifixion was most unusual, and excited 
the surprise of PUate. On this supposition the 
subsequent appearances narrated in Luke and 
Matthew are simple and natural enough; nor 
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need we trouble ourselves to speculate on his after 
history and final disappearance from the scene. 
But, then, this theory neutralises entirely the 
religious value of the occurrence — ^besides being 
irreconcileable with the " non-recognition " feature 
of the narratives, to which I now proceed. 

This feature is, in truth, the terrible embar- 
rassment which the Gospel narratives pre- 
sent to those who hold the common creed 
on the subject of the resurrection. Those 
narratives relate that many of the disciples who 
saw hiTTi after he rose from the dead did not 
recognise him. They relate this of three or four 
of his most remarkable appearances. Those who 
had lived with him for years, and who had parted 
from hiTTi on the Friday, did not know him again 
on the Sunday. If, then, he was so changed — so 
entirely not his former self — ^that they could not 
recognise him, how could they know, or how can 
we know, that the person assumed to he Jesus was 
OjctuaUy their risen Lord ? Does not this non- 
recognition almost irresistibly suggest the infer- 
ences, that the excited imaginations of his more 
susceptible disciples assumed some stranger to be 
Jesus, when they learned that his body had dis- 
appeared from the sepulchre and that angels had 
afltoned that he was risen; and that those 
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"whose eyes were holden," who "doubted," or 
" did not believe for joy and wonder," were the 
more prosaic and less impressible of the be- 
holders ? The difficulty is obviously tremendous : 
— ^let us look at the particulars. 

Matthew relates two appearances, in very 
general terms : — Of the second he says, " but 
some doubted." Mark — the genuine gospel of 
Mark,, which, as we know, terminates with the 
8th verse of the 16th chapter — says nothing of 
any appearances ; but, in the spurious addition, 
repeats twice that those who asserted that they 
had seen him, were disbelieved, and that Christ, 
when he appeared himself to the eleven, " up- 
braided them with their imbelief." Luke nar- 
rates two appearances, and incidentally mentions 
that " the eleven " reported a third, " to Simon." 
With reference to the first, he says of the two 
disciples, Cleophas and a friend, who walked, 
talked, and ate with Jesus at Emmaus for several 
hours, " their eyes were holden that they should 
not know him." With reference to the second 
appearance ("to the eleven") it is said, fiirst, 
"that they were affiighted, thinking they had 
seen a spirit," and shortly afterwards, that " they 
yet believed not for joy, and wondered." But it 
is in the fourth gospel that the non-recognition 
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feature becomes most marked. Mary Magda- 
lene, after Jesus had spoken to her, and she had 
turned to look at him, still " supposed hiTn to be 
the gardener." His most intimate disciples, 
when they saw him in Galilee, " knew not that 
it was Jesus," even though he spoke to them ; 
and even John himself only inferred the presence 
of his master in consequence of the miraculous 
draught of fishes, and Peter only accepted the 
inference on John's authority. " Therefore^ that 
disciple whom Jesus loved saith unto Peter, * It 
is the Lord.' Now when Simon Peter heard that 
it was the Lord^ he girt on his fisher's coat and 
did cast himself into the sea." 

One more difficulty— a very grave one— raised 
by the traditional accounts transmitted to us in 
the Gospels, must be indicated, but needs nothing 
beyond indication. These accounts all insist in 
the strongest maimer upon the detailed demon- 
stration, that it was Jesus in bodily shape, in the 
same actual form, with the same hands and feet, 
and the same digestive organs and human needs, 
whom they had known three days before, and 
had seen nailed to the cross, who now again came 
among them and conversed with them. Jesus 
himself is made to assure them that he was not a 
spirit, but flesh and bones that could be handled 
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In this well-known presence, with these bodily 
organs and this earthly frame, he is said to 
have been seen to ascend into heaven. Can flesh 
and blood inherit the spiritual kingdom ? or 
where was the body dropped ? and when was 
the transmutation carried out ? 

But, now, instead of taking the Gospel narra- 
tives as they stand promiscuously and as a whole, 
let us discard tiiose portions which are certainly 
or most probably ungenuine or spurious, and 
take into consideration only that residue which 
may be fairly assumed to embody the earliest 
traditions of the Christian community ; and we 
shall find most of the difficulties we have just men- 
tioned either vastly mitigated or quite dispersed. 
In fact — and I would draw particular attention 
to this conclusion — we who show that the Gos* 
pels are rather traditional than strictly historical 
narratives absolutely authoritative and correct, 
are the persons who do special service to tiie 
doctrine of the resurrection by removing obstacles 
to its credibility. The whole of the accounts 
in the fourth Gospel then fall away and cease to 
embarrass us at all. At most, they only serve to 
indicate how tradition had been at work and 
grown between the first and the second century, — 
at least one generation, possibly two. Mark, pro^ 
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bably the earliest writer of all, never presented 
any embarrassment at all — unless, indeed, a 
negative one — ^for lie says not a word of post- 
sepulchral appearances, and merely mentions the 
appearance of " a young man '' at the tomb, who 
tells the disciples simply, and as a message, that 
Jesus is no longer there, but has gone before 
them into Galilee.* Matthew, again, deals in 
general terms, and gives an account almost iden- 
tical with that of Paul, though even less ftdl and 
particular.+ Luke, alone, remains to trouble us ; 
Luke, who probably wrote when apparitional 
accounts had begun to multiply and magnify ; 
whose perplexing narrative about Emmaus is not 
even alluded to by any of the other evangelists, 
and must almost certainly have been unknown to 
them ; and who directly contradicts Matthew as 
to the alleged command of Jesus, that they 
should go into GalUee to meet him. Matthew 
says, " go into GaUlee." Luke says, " tarry in 
Jerusalem.^' — Looking, then, at the matter in this 
light, we may not unfairly accept Paul's statement 



* The word he nses, moreover, is significant : he says, ^epOfj, 
** he is risen," — not dpcurriurei, he is risen from the dead. 

t Moreover, it is the opinion of some very competent critics, 
that the concluding portion of the last chapter of Matthew is not 
entitled to the same character of indisputable genuineness as the 
rest of the goepeL 
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as embodying the whole of the recognised and 
authorised tradition of the early church on the 
subject of the appearances of the crucified and 
risen Jesus. This assertion, and the general and 
absolute conviction of the apostolic community, 
remain as our warrant for believing in the mira- 
culous resurrection of our Lord. Are they ade- 
quate ? This is practically the residual question 
calling for decision. 

It is perhaps far less important than is com- 
monly fancied. I have already (chap, xiv.) given 
my reasons for holding that, except it be regarded 
as establishing, and as needed to establish, the 
authority of the teaching of Christ, his resur- 
rection has no bearing — certainly no favourable 
or confirmatory bearing — on the question of our 
future life. 

Just as the confident conviction of the earliest 
Christians and tiie mighty influence that convic- 
tion exercised over their character and actions, 
constitute the chief evidence of the Resurrection 
of Christ, — ^so tiie existence of the Christian faith, 
its vast mark in history, and its establishment 
over the most powerftd, progressive, and intellec- 
tual races of mankind, constitute the strongest 
testimony we possess to its value and its truth. 
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This may, or may not, be suffident to prove its 
divine o^ and its absolute correctni, but it 
is the best we have, and is more cogent by far 
than any documentary evidence could be. Chris- 
tianity as it prevails over all Europe and America,, 
constituting the cherifihed creed, and at least the 
professed and reverenced moral guide of probably 
two hundred miHions of the foremost nations 
upon earth, is a marvellous fact which requires 
accounting for; — a, mighty effect indicating a 
cause or causes of corresponding efficacy. What- 
ever we may conclude as to its origin, that origin 
must, in one way or other, have been adequate 
to the subsequent growth. In some sense, in 
some form, the victory of the Christian Religion 
must be due to some inherent energy, excellence, 
vitality, suitability to the wants and character 
of man. Mere circumstances could not explain 
this victory. We may safely go a step further, 
and say that this vital force, this inherent 
exceUence, this appropriateness, must have been 
something strange, subtle, unexampled. Those 
who conclude it, in consequence, to have been a 
special divine revelation offer what we must admit 
to hepnmdfacie the simplest and easiest solution. 
But the argument, as just stated, must not 
be pushed too far. Three considerations serve 
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to indicate with how much caution, with what. 
a large survey of history, with what a wide 
grasp and deep analysis of the phenomena of 
mind in various times and among various races., 
the problem must be approached Christianity 
is not the most widely spread of the religiona 
of mankind. Buddhism is of earlier deite, and 
counts more millions among ite votaries. Islam- 
ism took ita rise later, was diJSused more rapidly,, 
and rules over a larger area of the earth's surface. 
At one time it seemed as if Christianity would 
go down before ite triumphant career. Some 
readers of history may even be disposed to argue 
that but for two men and two battles, — possibly 
but for a special charge of cavalry, or it may be 
» sudden LpMoa of the le^i generalB.-it 
might have done sa The spread of Buddhism, 
the spread of I^amism, muBt have had an 
adequate cause, as well as the spread of Chris- 
tianity. 

Agedn, the enthroned position and commanding 
influence ctf our religion testify, with power 
which we make no pretence of resisting, to its 
truth and its surpassing excellences.. So much 
no sceptic, we fancy, would wish, or would 
venture to deny. But this, testimony ia borne 
to Cheistianity — ^not any dogma of the creed 
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carelessly called by that name ; to something 
inherent and essential in the religion — not to 
any particular thing which this or that sect 
chooses to specify as its essence. It does not 
testify at all — at least the orthodox are not 
entitled to assume that it does — to the divinity 
of our Lord, to his miraculous resurrection, to 
his atoning blood, to the Trinitarian mystery, 
or to any one of the scholastic problems into 
which the Athanasian Creed has endeavoured to 
condense the faith of Christendom ; — it may 
testify only, we believe it does, to that apocalypse 
and exemplification of the possibilities of holiness 
and loveableness latent in humanity, which was 
embodied in the unique life and character of 
Jesus. 

And, thirdly, it must be admitted without 
recalcitration, though the admission carries with 
it some vague and startling alarm of danger, 
that Christianity, with all its unapproached 
truth and beauty, owes its rapid progress and, 
in some vast degree, its wide and firm dominion, 
at least as distinctly if not as much, to the errors 
which were early mingled with it, as to the 
central and faultless ideas those errors overlaid. 
On one point, at least, all — even the thinking 
minds among the most orthodox — will agree : — 
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that the mightiest and most inspiring conviction 
among the earliest Christians, that which vivified 
their zeal, warmed their eloquence, made death 
easy and fear impossible, that which in fact 
more than any other influence caused their 
victories, was their unhesitating belief in the 
approaching end of the world, and the speedy 
coming of their Lord in glory. That this was an 
entire delusion, we now aU acknowledge. Many 
of us go much further. Few will doubt that 
the doctrine of the Messiahship of Jesus aided 
most powerfully the triumph of His religion 
among the Jews, and that of His proper deity 
among the Gentiles (not to mention other 
scholastic and pagan accretions) ; — and many 
now hold that these are as indisputable delusions 
as the other. In a word, truth has floated down 
to us upon the wings of error, treasured up and 
borne along in an ark built of perishable 
materials and by human hands ; — some devotees, 
therefore, still cling to the ark and the error 
as sacred agencies worthy of all reverence and 
worship, confoimding what they have done with 
what they are. But we do not read that Noah 
thought it incumbent upon him to continue 
out of gratitude living in the Ark when the 
waters had subsided. On the contrary, as soon 
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as there waa dry j&rm ground for the sole of 
his feet, he came forth from his preserving 
prison-house, and gave thanks and oflfered sacri- 
fioe to the Lord. 

*'Are we yet Christians?" is the momentous 
question of the day, which is being asked every- 
where in a variety of forms. It is the question 
asked, and answered in the negative, in the last 
remarkable and unsatisfactory volume of Strauss. 
** Per alte und der neue Glaube." It is the ques- 
tion asked, but not answered, in a striking mono- 
graph so entitled, which appeared in a recent 
number of the Fortnightly/ Review.* It is the 
question which is forcing itself upon the minds of 
all students of the tone and temper of the times, 
who cannot faU to recognise, with aozious specu- 
lation a9 to the results, that a vast proportion of 
the higher and stronger intellect of the age in 
nearly all branches of science and thought — as well 
as large bodies, if not the mass, of the most ener- 
getic section of the working classes — ^is day by day 
more and more decidedly and avowedly shaking 
itself free from every form mi variety of estab- 
listed creeds. It is the question, fimally, whicli is 
implied, rather than openly asked, in the various 

* March 1873. 
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unea«y and spasmodic, perliaps somewhat blind, 
attempts on the part of the clergy, in the shape of 
*' Speaker's Commentaries," new churches, open- 
air preachings. Pan- Anglican Synods, and the like, 
to meet a danger which they perceive through the 
mist, but of which they have scarcely yet measured 
the full significance and bearing. 

Are we then ceasing to be Christians? Is 
Christianity as a religion in very truth dying out 
from among us amid the conflicting or converging 
influences of this fermenting age. Most observers, 
seeing Christianity only in the popular shape and 
the recognised formularies, feel that there can be 
little doubt about the matter. Strauss, accepting 
the "Apostles' Creed" as the received and correct 
representation of the Christian faith is just as 
distinct in his reply. 

*" If then we are to seek no subterfuges, if we 
are not to halt between two opinions, if our yea is 
to be yea, and our nay, nay, — ^if we are to speak 
as honourable and straightforward men — then we 
must recognise the fact that we are no longer 
Christians ? " 

I should give a different reply, but only 
because I attach to the principal word a less 
conventional, but assuredly a more correct and 
etymological significatioiu I entirely refuse to 
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recognise the Apostles' Creed, or the Nicene 
Creed, or the Westminster Confession, or the 
Longer or Shorter Catechism, or the formularies 
of any church, whether Catholic, Lutheran, Cal- 
vinistic, or United, as faithful embodiments or 
authoritative representations of Christianity.* 
Kightly regarded, the very shape, character, pur- 
port, and title of these several documents negative 
their claims to be accepted as such. Christianity 
was not, in its origin, a series of sententious pro- 
positions, nor a code of laws, nor a system of 
doctrine, nor a " scheme " of salvation, f but the 

* The Guardian (a recognised orthodox authority, I believe), 
June 11, 1873, gives the following definition of what it conceives 
Christianity to be — which would have astonished the Jesus of the 
Gospels : — 

" Now, for the purposes of this critique, we shall employ the 
word belief, as signifying belief in Christianity, and the word 
unbelief as signifying rejection of the same. And if, further, it be 
demanded what we mean by Christianity, we say, as we have 
done before in similar cases, that we understand by it that religion 
which teaches — ^that man is alienated from the great Being who 
made him, in consequence of an original and hereditary enfeeble- 
ment ; that he has thereby lost the power of fulfilling, and even of 
thoroughly knowing, his duty upon earth, and of preparing for 
the life to come ; and that deliverance from this condition, a re- 
opening of the sources of pardon, of virtue, and of life, has been 
made by the advent of God in human form to this lower world ; 
by the life and death, the resurrection and ascension, of Jesus 
Christ." 

t The very phrase, " scheme of salvation," as applied to Chris- 
tianity (like a somewhat analogous one often employed ^^ making 
our peace with God "), strikes us as offensive, and, when considered 
in relation to the details of the imagined scheme, almost monstrous. 
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outcome and combination of a holy life, a noble 
death, a wonderfully pure and perfect character 
and nature, a teaching at once self-proving and 
sublime — the whole absolutely unique in their 

To those who have been brought up to this scheme from infancy of 
course it is not so (to such nothing would be) ; but as describing the 
impression made upon those who come to it later in life, and who 
look at it from the outside, the word is not too strong. A scheme 
is a "contrivance'' — a contrivance for attaining an object, or 
getting out of a difficulty ; and in the popular orthodox view, the 
Christian dispensation is in plain words — and putting it in plain 
words will perhaps be found its best and sufficient refutation and 
dissolvent — ^a "contrivance" concocted between Grod and His 
Son, between the first and second persons of the Trinity, (or as we 
should say between the Creator of all worlds and Jesus of 
Nazareth, "a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,") for 
enabling the human race to escape from a doom and a curse which 
certain scholastic theologians fancy (as an inference from parti- 
cular texts of Scripture) to have been in some way incurred, either 
from the offences of each individual or from the offence of a remote 
ancestor. The "scheme" first assumes that the original sin of 
our first parents (to say nothing of our own) cannot be forgiven, 
nor the taint inherited by their innocent descendants wiped out, 
without the rigid exaction of a penalty (" damnation," eternal 
fire, and the like), altogether disproportioned to the offence, — that 
the attributes of the Deity imply and involve this " cannot." Then, 
since this doom is too horrible, and the doctrine laid down in the 
above assumption too repellant, alike in its basis and its conse- 
quences, to be endured or accepted, the " scheme " then imagines 
the only Son of Grod (one hour's pain of whom, as a partaker of the 
divine nature, is an equivalent to the eternal sufferings of all 
human beings) agreeing to bear this doom instead of the myriads 
of the offending race. An impossible debt is first invented, neces- 
sitating the invention of an inconceivable coin in which to pay it. 
A God is imagined bent on a design and entertaining sentiments 
which it seems simple blasphemy and contradiction to ascribe to the 
Father in heaven, whom Jesus of Nazareth came to reveal to us, — 
and then he is represented as abandoning that design in considera- 
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impressive loveableness. I cannot but remember 
— ^what is so strangely though so habitually for- 
gotten by all Christian sects — ^that this life was 
lived, this death consummated, this character 
displayed, this devotion exemplified and inspired,, 
this righteousness preached and embodied, and 
this impression made — ^years before any convert 
or disciple conceived the fatal idea of formalising 
it all into a " creed" Nay more, I cannot but 
remember that it was not till long after the 
elevating, spiritualising, restraining influence of 
the actual presence and the daily example of 
Jesus was withdrawn, that anything fairly to be 
called " dogma *' began to grow up among that 
apostoKc society, whose best leaders even, as is 

moral and intellectual level so far below their 
Master's.* I recognise more and more — ^what I 

tion of a aaerifice, in which it is impossible to< recognise one gleam 
of appropriateness or of human equity. What looks very like a 
legal fiction, purely gratuitous, is got rid of by what looks very 
like a legal chicanery,^ purely fandf uL To use a terse simile of 
Macaulay, the scheme ^* resembles nothing so much as a forged 
bond^ with a forged rdease endorsed on the back of it.*' 

But the essential point to bear in mind is that not only do none 
of the genuine, authentic, indisputable words of Christ contain or 
countenance this '' scheme,'* but the entire tone and context of Hia 
teaching distinctly ignore it, and are at irariance withr its funda- 
mental conceptions. 

* ^* Is the ApostW Creed the original Christianity ? we ask. Was 
It the mission of Jesos tio draw up a Confession and to giye cue- 
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believe will be generally admitted now — ^that the 
articles of faith, the sententious dogmas, the 
^* scheme " of salvation, which have usurped the 
name of " Christianity " and " the Christian reli- 
gion,'' originated almost wholly with Paul; and 
that not only did they not form the substance of 
the teaching of Jesus, but that they are not to be 
found in, nor can obtain anything beyond the 
most casual, apparent, and questionable counte- 



rency to a fommlated doctrine, rather than to wake up fresh 
religious life and to lay down principles which must always hold 
good in matters of religion for every doctrinal system ? Was He^ 
who dropped everything that was formal and therefore unessential 
in religion and morality, and preached the fulfilment of the moral 
element of the law and the prophets, and who, instead of laying 
down ndea for the moral life of man, insisted upon principles and 
change of heart, — ^was He who, of all that Israel oonsid^^ holy 
in the Scriptures, retained as essential no more than love to God 
and to one's neighbour, and preached as the rule of life, ^ What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do you even so 
imto them, for this is the law and the prophets,* — ^was He a 
dogmatist, a propounder of articles? Was He, who made the 
true moral life of love as independent of Jewish doctrines as of the 
forms of the Jewish theocracy, who gave its tone to genuine 
humanity everywhere, even in the Samaritan and the heathen, — 
nay, even placed the humane Samaritan above the orthodox priest 
and Levite, — was He^ who, without appealing to any ecclesiastical 
authority of tradition or of Scripture, found his witnesses in the 
common sense and in the conscience of mankind, and recognised 
the true prophet by the moral power he displayed, — was He a 
dogmatist? Surely Christianity in its original form was not a 
confession nor a symbol ; and to pass judgment on it as such is 
logically inadmissible. — Dr Scholten, Theol Review. April 1873. 
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nance from, his genuine and authentic words. 
And, finally, I remember and wish to recall to the 
reflection of my readers that this Paul, who thus 
transformed the pure, grand religion of his cruci- 
fied Master, was distinguished by a character of 
intellect, subtle, metaphysical, and cultured, and 
therefore singularly discrepant from that of Jesus ; 
that, moreover, he never knew Jesus upon earth, 
had never come under His influence, or been 
sobered by His saintly spirit and His clear, prac- 
tical conceptions ; had never seen Him in the 
flesh, nor heard His voice save in trance, in noon- 
day visions, and extatic desert communings. 

It was the sincere and earnest, if somewhat 
ambitious purpose of this book to disentangle and 
disencumber the religion taught and lived by 
Jesus from the misconceptions and accretions 
which have gathered roimd it, obscured it, over- 
laid it, often actually transmuted it, and which 
began to gather round it almost as soon as its 
Foimder had disappeared from the scene of his 
ministry. I shall have failed if I have not vindi- 
cated our right, and shown it to be our duty, to 
seek that pure original of devotional spirit and 
righteous life in the authentic words and deeds of 
Christ, and in these alone ; and, in the prosecution 
of this search, to put aside respectfully but 
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courageously, whenever we see warrant for it, 
whatever, whether in the Gospels or the Epistles, 
confuses, obscures, blots, or conflicts with this 
spirit and this life. I conceive that I have 
vindicated this right, and established this obliga- 
tion by showing that even the immediate personal 
disciples of our Lord misconceived Him ; that the 
chief of the apostle.s never was a companion or 
follower of Jesus in any sense, but claimed and 
gloried in what he declared to be a special, separate, 
and "post mortem revelation; and that even the 
Gospels contain some things certainly, and several 
things probably, which did not emanate from Christ. 
I am disposed, therefore, to give an entirely 
opposite answer to Strauss' question to that which 
Strauss himself has given, and to believe that 
when we have really penetrated to the actual 
teaching of Christ, and fairly disinterred that 
religion of Jesus which preceded all creeds and 
schemes and formulas, and which we trust will 
survive them aU, we shall find that, so far from 
this, the true essence of Christianity, being re- 
nounced or outgrown by the progressive intelli- 
gence of the age, its rescue, re-discovery, purifica- 
tion, and re-enthronement as a guide of life, a 
fountain of truth, an object of faith, a law written 
on the heart, will be recognised as the grandest 
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and most beneficent achievement of that intelli- 
gence. It may well prove its slowest as its 
hardest achievem^it ; for it is proverbially more 
difficult to restore than to build up afresh. To 
renovate without destroying is of all functions 
that which requires the most delicate perceptions, 
the finest intuition, the most reverent and subtle 
penetration into the spirit of the original structure, 
as well as manipulation at once the most sldlful 
and the most courageous. And the task imposed 
upon the thought and piety of the coming time 
is to perform this function on the faith and 
creed of centuries and nations ; — ^and to perform 
it amid the bewildering cries of interests and 
orders whom you will have rooted out o£ their 
comfortable and venerable nests ; of age, which 
you will have disturbed in its most cherished 
prejudices; of affections, which you will have 
wounded in their tenderest points; of massive 
multitudes whom you will have disturbed in what 
they fancied were convictions and ideas ; of wor- 
shippers whose Idol only you will have overthrown, 
but who will cry out that you have desecrated 
and unshrined their God ; of craftsmen of the 
Ephesian type, who " know that by this craft they 
have their wealth ;" and of cynical and faithless 
statesmen whose unpaid policemen and detectives 
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(the more efficient and more feared because 
unseen), and whose self-supporting penal settle- 
ment elsewhere (the more dreaded by male- 
factors because remotely placed, invisible, and 
undefined), you will be supposed to have 
abolished. 

Another cognate question has been much dis- 
cussed of late, and may be answered, we think, 
nearly in the same way. It is asked, not only, 
" Are we Christians 1 " but " Can a Christian 
life be lived out in modem days ? " Can 
we, and ought we to, regulate our personal and 
social life according to the precepts of Christ ? " 
"Is Christianity, in very deed and as nakedly 
preached and ordinarily taught, applicable to 
modern society and extant civilization ?" " Is it 
possible, would it be permitted, can it be wise or 
right, to obey and act out the Christian rule of 
life in the British Isles and in 1873?"— No 
question can be more vital, none more urgent, none 
more essential to our peace of conscience. None, 
we may add, is more sedulously and scandalously 
shirked. There is no courage and no sincerity or 
downrightness among us in this matter. We half 
say one thing and half believe another. We preach 

and profess what we do not think of practising ; 

d 
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what we should be scouted and probably punished 
if we did practise ; what in our hearts and our dim, 
fled-from thoughts, we suspect it would be wrong 
to practisa Wherein lies the explanation of this 
demoralizing and disreputable untruthfalness of 
spirit 1 Are the principles we profess mistaken ? 
Is the rule of life we hold up as a guide erroneous, 
impracticable, or inapplicable to the altered con- 
ditions of the age ; or is it our conduct that is 
cowardly, feeble, self-indulgent, and disloyal ? 
Is it our standard that is wrong, or merely our 
actions that are culpable and rebellious? Is 
Christianity a code to be lived up to, or is it a 
delusion, a mockery, and a snare ? 

The specialities for the conduct of life pre- 
scribed by Christ's precepts and example, as 
gathered from the Gospels and the proceedings of 
His first disciples, which current Civilisation does 
trammel and oppose, and which current Thought 
does question and controvert, are five in number : 
— ^non-resistance to violence, the duty of alms- 
giving, the impropriety of providence and fore- 
thought, the condemnation of riches, and the com- 
munism which was supposed to be inculcated, 
and which certainly was practised, by the earliest 
Christians. How far and under what modifica- 
tions were these special precepts wise and sound 
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at that time, aad are thej obligate^, pennissible, 
or noxious now ? 

I. The precepts commanding non-resistance and 
submission to violence are too distinct and specific 
to allow us to pare them awaj to anything at all 
reconcilable with modem sentiments and practice, 
even by the most extreme use of the plea of 
oriental and hyperbolic language.* They go far 
beyond a prohibition of mere retaliation or blame 
of hasty resentment or vindictive memory. They 
distinctly command unresisting endurance of viol- 
ence and wrong, whether directed against person 
or property. Now, can this precept be carried 
out, and would it be well that it should be ? 

The first consideration that occurs to us is, that 
obedience to it has never been seriously attempted. 

* " I say unto you, that ye resist not evil : but whosoever shall 
Smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And 
if any man .... take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. 
And whomsoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain.'* " Put up thy sword, for all they that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword." '* Blessed are the Meek, for they shall 
inherit the Earth." 

It is true that in one of the Evangelists, just before his arrest, 
Jesus is reported to have said to the twelve : " He that hath no sword, 
let him sell his garment and buy one.*' But the passage is so 
unintelligible, and so entirely out of keeping with the context, 
that it is almost certainly a case of misreporting, or misconception, 
or wholly unwarranted tradition. A few hours later, Jesus said 
'* My kingdom is not of this world : else would my servants fight.*' 
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The common sense or ihe common instinct of 
ObristianB in all ages and in all lands, has quietl j 
but peremptorily put it aside as not meant for use. 
Indeed Christians have habitually fought from 
the earliest times just as savagely as Pagans. 
They have seldom dreamed even of confining 
themselves to self-defence — self-defence, indeed, 
being condemned just as decidedly as aggre^on* 
Nay, they have habitually fought in the name, and, 
a» they firmly believed, in the cause of Christ, 
have gloried in the title of **good soldiers of 
Christ,^ have died with priestly blessing and 
absolution amid the rage of conflict, confident 
that their reward was sure, and that angels 
would bear them straightway to the bosom of the 
beloved Master whose orders they had so strangely 
set at naught. One sect, indeed, among Christians 
have professed to take this precept of Jesus liter- 
ally — and what precept is to be so taken if this is 
not ? — and have professed to obey it to the letter. 
But in the first place, the Society of Friends never 
pretended to carry out more than one-half of it. 
They never went the length commanded in the 
text, o{ /acilitating assault and coercion. They 
never, we believe, denied themselves the luxury 
of passive resistance in its most resolute and 
ing cnious devices. They did not return a blow 
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but they did not make the first so easy or so 
pleasant as to invite a second. And they have 
nearly died out. — ^In the next place, they tried 
the experiment under circumstances which practi- 
cally made non-resistance comparatively safe and 
easy, — ^namely, under the aegis of police and law. 
It is but seldom that any of us now have actually 
to ward oflF a blow, or by force to resist an attempt 
at robbery, because, theoretically and potentially at 
least, the assailant knows and we know that the 
accredited guardians of order are there to do it for 
us. In fact, the daily routine of civilised life is 
organised on the assumption that the necessity for 
self-defence and resistance to evil is taken ofi* our 
hands. Obedience to Christ's precept becomes 
wonderfully simplified — or rather it is dexterously 
evaded — ^when we have only to hand over our 
enemy to the nearest constable. We, in fact, do 
resist, and resist like the merest Pagan ; — only we 
resist by deputy — disobeying vicariously, that we 
may be in a condition to obey in person. 

The truth is, that the whole of our criminal law 
and our police arrangements are based upon a 
systematic repudiation of the precept in question ; 
and the order of modem Society and the security of 
modem life could not otherwise exist. In savage 
communities and in disordered times every man 
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must succumb to violence or must defend himself. 
In such times obedience to the Christian precept 
would simply mean the extermination or enslave- 
ment of all Christians, the supremacy of the violent 
by the self-suppression of the gentle. In our days, 
division of labour is in the ascendant ; and we 
delegate the duties of resisting violence and evil 
to a professional class. If bad men abound — and 
where would be the meaning of Christian precepts 
and exhortations to a Christian life if they did 
not? — ^then, if the criminal class are not to prosper 
and to reign, police and the repressive and punitive 
law must exist and act, must restrain and retri- 
bute. Who among us would for a moment 
advocate their abolition ? Who that deems it 
right to maintain them can pretend that the 
Christian precept of non-resistance is obeyable 
in these days, or that he is endeavouring to 
obey it ? His mind may be penetrated with the 
spirit of patience, humanity, and consideration 
for his fellow men which led Jesus to utter that 
command; but the command itself he simply 
repudiates and evades. 

The impossibility and impropriety of regarding 
the precept of non-resistance to evil violence as 
extant and obligatory becomes obvious from 
another class of considerations. We may, as the 
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Quakers do, deem it forbidden to resist or resent 
such violence when directed against ourselves, — 
though even they practically decline to recognise 
that the same command which forbids us to return 
a blow forbids us also to ward it off. But no o»e, 
however imbued with the spirit of the Gospel (un- 
less, indeed, false interpretations have crushed all 
the manhood out of him) would fail to resist blows 
directed against our neighbours, — against those 
whom we are taught to love, to assist, and to pro- 
tect. A man may be so disciplined as to take 
meekly the blow struck at himself, but would 
never dream it his duty to endure in the same 
fashion the blow struck at the woman leaning on 
his arm. One command of the Gospel here dis- 
tinctly clashes with another, and no one doubts 
for an instant which ought to be obeyed. We are 
then landed in the absurdity that of two persons 
walking in the street together, violence aimed at 
A. is to be accepted with submission, and violence 
aimed at B. to be resented ; or that A. and B. 
may each resist the others' assailant, but not his 
own. 

There is still another view of the subject 
to be taken. The worst ill-service you can do 
to the violent, is to show them that they may 
work their wicked will unpunished and unchecked 
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by the natural instincts of humanity. It is to 
make them "masters of the situation/' to en- 
courage them by success and impunity, to enthrone 
them as monarchs of the world. It is to put 
goodness under the foot of evil, and so to drive 
back the progress of Humanity, to retard the 
coming of " the Kingdom of Heaven." It is, too, 
to harden the sinner in his wrong, the criminal in 
his crime, the brute in his brutahty ; to teach him 
to proceed in outrages and iniquities that pay so 
well ; to make him heap up wrath against the day 
of wrath. Hundreds, who would have been 
stopped at the outset of their criminal career by 
prompt and timely resistance, are led on by the 
impunity, which submission secures, tiU habits of 
crime are formed and recovery becomes hopeless. 
Non-resistance, then, becomes connivance and 
complicity in wrong. 

The orthodox reply to these common-sense 
representations is well known, but has never been 
convincing. The wrong-doer, it is said, will be so 
amazed and melted by the calm acquiescence of 
his victim, that his heart will be touched and his 
.conscience awakened by the unexpected issue. He 
will be taken unawares, as it were — approached on 
an unguarded side ; and thus be disarmed in place 
of being baffled, and converted instead of being 
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defeated. But, we apprehend, this anticipation 
assumes one or two postulates fatal to its realiz- 
ation, and somewhat contradictory. It assumes 
that resistance and retaliation are the rule — else 
there would be nothing in the attitude of meek 
endurance to surprise the violent man into reflec- 
tion and repentance. It implies, moreover, a 
susceptibility on the part of the violent which the 
habit of violence soon destroys. It seems, too, to 
pre-suppose a moral atmosphere that could only 
be created by a commimity of non-resisting Chris- 
tians — or a world at least in which the wrong- 
doers were so comparatively few that they did not 
suflBce to form a public opinion and class-sympa- 
thies of their own. It imagines the criminal, the 
oppressor, and the self-seeker, recoiling from the 
very facility and completeness of their success, 
and at the very moment when the prospect of its 
joys most radiantly dawns upon them. It expects 
them to be " touched by grace '' just when the 
career of wrong looks most inviting and most full 
of promise. Such things may be ; such things 
have been in isolated instances. But can they 
ever become normal ? Can they be counted upon 
so as to form a safe or rational guide for conduct? 

There is, however, one case in which the non- 
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resistance doctrine is so obviously inapplicable 
that no one, we believe, has ever dreamed of 
practising it ; namely, in the case of quarrels 
between nations. For one country to submit to 
outrage and wrong at the hands of another, when 
the means of resistance lay in its power, has never 
been held right or obligatory. The question has 
never seriously been brought under discussion ; it 
being perfectly clear that — the relative position of 
different nations from the earliest times even to 
our own having always been that of jealous rivalry, 
ceaseless controversy either smouldering or flag- 
rant, and hostiKty latent or avowed, any people 
that habitually and notoriously submitted to 
violence would simply be over-run, enslaved, or 
trampled out. The doctrine of non-resistance 
would mean nothing but the destruction of the 
gentler and finer races, and the rampant tyranny 
of the stronger ; the reign of violence, not of 
peace ; the triumph of Satan, not of Christ ; 
in a word, the suicide of all meek and truly 
Christian peoples. 

It is plain then that we have here one of three 
or four instances in which true Christianity must 
be held to require a disregard of its own precepts 
in favour of its own principles, in which Christ's 
exhortations are a guide to the spirit we must 
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cherish, not to the conduct we must pursue. We 
must cultivate the temper which will effectually 
prevent us from being quick to resent or prone to 
retaliate, or severe to punish ; but without abne- 
gating those natural instincts which are sometimes 
our safest guides, or ceasing to maintain that firm 
attitude of self-protection which, imder the gover- 
nance of good feeling and good sense, is the best 
antagonist to the prevalence of violence upon 
earth. 

II. Alms-giving.* — Scarcely any precept in 
the Gospel is more distinct or reiterated than 
this. No duty has been more peremptorily 
insisted upon by the Church in all times and 
in all countries. It was one of the chief func- 
tions of the monastic institutions in the middle 
ages. It was made a legal obligation in the 
days which succeeded them. It is periodically 
inculcated from Protestant pulpits, and the 
CathoHcs are still more positive in enforcing it on 



* *^ Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away.*' ^^ Sell that thou hast and 
give alms.'* **• Let thine alms be in secret, and thy Father, who 
seeth thee in secret, himself shall reward thee openly." ''He that 
hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath none.*' '^ Give 
alms of such things as ye have ; and behold all things are clean unto 
you." 
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all the faithful. Our own countiy swarms with 
proofs how literally and widely, generation after 
generation, the obligation has been acknowledged 
and fulfilled. The Eeports of the Charity Com- 
mission, in coimtless volumes, bear testimony to 
the innumerable charities that exist, and explain 
a Httle what they have done. The recognition of 
the obligation of alms-giving is, to this day, nearly 
as prevalent and as influential as ever. It is of all 
Christian precepts that which is most strictly obeyed 
— obedience to it being easier than to any other. 
A pious man, and a tender-hearted woman, do not 
feel comfortable or goody unless they habitually 
give to beggars, or spend a given portion of their 
income in succouring the poor — or those who seem 
such. 

Yet nothing can be more certain than that all 
this is very wrong and does infinite mischief. The 
more literally the precept [^*give to him that ask- 
eth of thee"] is obeyed, the more harm does it do. 
No conclusion has been more distinctly or definitely 
proved than that nearly all charity, popularly so 
called — more especially all indiscriminate alms- 
giving — ^is simply and singularly noxious. It is 
noxious most of all to the objects of it — whom it 
fosters in all mean and unchristian vices, in idle- 
ness, self-indulgence, and falsehood. It is noxious 
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in the next place to the deserving and in- 
dustrious poor, from whom it diverts sympathy. 
It is noxious, also, to the entire community, 
among whom it creates and cherishes a class of 
most pernicious citizens. The form which charity 
has a tendency to assume in societies, so compli- 
cated as all civilized societies are growing now, is 
such as to drain the practice of nearly all its 
incidental good, and aggravate its peculiar mis- 
chiefs. The alms-giver has not his kindly feelings 
called forth by personal intercourse with the poor ; 
he subscribes^ he does not give ; and charitable 
endowments and bequests are ingenious contriv- 
ances for diffusing the most wide-spread pauperism. 
Paupers become sneaks and vagrants ; and 
vagrants soon grow into criminals. It is needless 
to dwell on this : — ^the consentaneous voice of 
modem benevolence and statesmanship alike 
is crying out against alms-giving as a mischief 
and a sin, — as anything but philanthropy or 
charity — as a sentimental self-indulgence, and the 
very reverse of a Christian virtue, — a distinct, and 
now nearly always a conscious, complicity in im- 
posture, fraud, laziness, and sensuality. Every 
one conversant with the question, all true lovers 
of their fellow-men, — aU earnest and practical 
labourers in the field of social improvement, in the 
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precise measure of their experience agree that, in 
all schemes and eflforts for rectifying the terrible 
evils of our crowded civilization, the most 
ubiquitous and insurmoimtable impediments arise 
out of the practice of indiscriminate alms-giving 
and s^t^nL charity. One of 4e mosf pe' 
nicious and objectionable of our daily habits is 
in strict obedience to one of the clearest and most 
positive of Christian precepts. 

Nor is it in England only that alms-giving is 
bad. It is bad everywhere ; it is bad even in 
the East ; it is very bad in Italy ; it is worst 
of all perhaps in Spain. Everywhere it creates 
a special class of the worthless and the vicious, 
who soon become the criminal. It is of its 
essence to do this. The antagonism between 
the Christian precept and what ought to be the 
conduct of really Christian men is direct, com- 
plete, undeniable, and all but universal. 

The mischief has arisen out of the time- 
honoured practice — b. practice which surely now- 
a-days would be more honoured in the breach than 
the observance — of lookiAg into the gospel as a 
code of conduct instead of a well-spring of spiritual 
influence, and picking out texts to act by and to 
judge by, as a French judge opens chapter and 
verse of the Cede Napoleon, — ^instead of imbuing 
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ourselves with "the same mind that was in 
Christ," and letting our behaviour afterwards 
flow freely therefrom. Christ directed us *^to 
do good'' to our fellow-men, especially to the 
poor and helpless among them. In our stupid 
literalism we have taken this as a command to 
do them all the harm we can. " He that hath 
two coats, let him impart to him that hath 
none," — ^read as an exhortation to use our 
abimdance and our advantages to succour the 
needy and assist the less fortimate, is conceived 
in a beautiful and righteous spirit. But how 
when the second coat has been provided to meet 
next year's exigencies at the cost of much 
diflScult self-denial, and when the coat of the 
coatless man has been pawned for drink, and 
when the one which I give him is sure to 
follow its predecessor up the spout ? Is thrift 
to be discouraged and sodden sensuality to be 
fostered, in the name of a Christian duty ? The 
solution of the difficulty is very plain. Jesus 
put the abstract principle in a parable or a con- 
crete shape — as he always did : — He commanded 
a benevolent frame of mind in the form of a 
precept to the simplest action to which that 
frame of mind would instinctively lead in 
circumstances when reflection would suggest 
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nothing to control the impulse. Probably he 
never reflected on the danger of creating a whole 
tribe of begging impostors. Perhaps the danger 
did not exist in that day. In any case, what 
he really designed and desired was to produce 
a spirit of boundless compassion and love which 
should inspire his disciples with anxiety to do 
all the good possible, to render all the aid 
possible to those who were in distress or want ; 
his aim was to elevate, not to degrade, to foster 
the Christian virtues, not the selfish vices ; and 
the very texts that we read as enjoining alms- 
giving are really those which, interpreted aright, 
most distinctly prohibit it. Here it is not that 
a Ctotian life i not feaaible m o„r d.ys ;-it 
is only that it has become more difficult because 
less simple ; and that in order to disentaugle 
its dictates from its dicta^ and to pierce to 
its inner significance, demands more intellectual 
efibrt and more intellectual freedom than we 
are prone to exercise. Here if anywhere, it is 
*Hhe letter that killeth, and the spirit that 
giveth life." What we have to ask ourselves 
is, "What would Christ, with all the circum- 
stances before Him, have directed in these times ? " 
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III. Improvidence. — There is scarcely any 
exhortation in the line of social morality more 
incessantly or more unanimously addressed to the 
people of this country than that which urges them 
to provide for the future, " to lay by for a rainy 
day;" to store up something of their daily earn- 
ings against the time when those eamiags may 
fail or be interrupted. Assuredly there is no 
exhortation of which they stand more in need, 
nor one which they more habitually neglect. 
Manifestly there is no duty the sedulous dis- 
charge of which more vitally concerns their 
future welfare and their present peace. It is 
their improvidence that condemns them to 
squalor, to indigence, to dependence, to wretched 
habitations, to unwholesome surroundings, and 
to all those moral evils and dangers which 
follow in the wake of these things. Few things 
can be more certain than that if our working 
classes are ever to emerge from their present 
most unsatisfactory condition, if they are to 
become respectable citizens and true Christians, 
they must learn to save for to-morrow's needs, 
and to regard it as something very like a sin 
to leave to-morrow to take care of itself To 
spend aU their gains when those gains are ample. 



I 
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as they so habitually do, is obviously not only 
a folly, but something very like a fraud, — 
inasmuch as it is wasting their own substance, 
in reliance that when it fails they will be fed out 
of the substance of others. It is the conduct 
so distinctly condemned in the case of the 
foolish virgins — ^with an aggravation. They 
do not forget to bring their oil ; they deliberately 
waste it, — knowing that they may say to their 
wiser neighbours, " Give us of your oil, for our 
lamps are gone out." The workman who in 
receipt of good wages saves nothing out of 
those wages is wilfully improvidenty relying on 
the providence of others ; for what is the 
property from which charitable funds are derived 
and on which Poor Bates are levied, but the 
accumulated savings of the provident and 
thoughtful ? What is all invested wealth, 
indeed, but the steadily augmented economies 
of those who, generation after generation, have 
taken thought for the morrow? It is not too 
much to say that if our artizan classes would 
for two generations — perhaps even for one — be 
as frugal and as hoarding as the French peasant 
is, and as the better portion of the Scotch and 
Swiss once were, the whole face of the country 
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would be changed; — ^they would be men of 
property instead of being Proletaires ; they could 
live in comfortable dwellings in place of wretched 
hovels and crowded alleys ; they might be men 
of comparative leisure instead of mere toilers 
all day and every day, from childhood to old 
age ; education would be as much within their 
reach as it is within the reach of their betters 
now ; and the soil would be prepared in which 
all the Christian virtues and most civilised 
enjoyments could easily take root and flourish. 
With providence would come sobriety, with 
property would come independence, and all the 
facilities for a worthy and a happy life would 
grow up around them. In a word, providence, 
if not the very first duty of the social man, 
ranks very high among his duties, and is the 
sine qud non of any decided and permanent 
improvement ia either his social or his moral 
state. About this there can be no doubt. As 
to this there is no difference of opinion. 

Yet it is not to be denied Uiat this prime duty, 
this imperative obligation, this indispensable con- 
dition of human advancement, is not only depre- 
cated but actually denounced and prohibited in 
that Sermon on the Mount, which we are accus- 
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tomed to look to as the embodiment of the Chris- 
tian rule of life.* 

The words of Christ, and the exhortations of 
Christian statesmen, economists, and moralists, 
are, then, directly at variance — and the latter are 
undeniably in the right. How is the difl&culty to 
be met ? How must the discrepancy be reconciled ? 
Why not meet the question honestly and boldly, 
and avow that Jesus was addressing hearers in a 
very different position aad state of mind from the 
labourers and artizaDS of England — ^hearers who 
were wont to be not too careless, but too anxious, 
about the morrow ; whose climate rendered com- 
paratively little necessary, and yielded that little 
to very moderate toil; the conditions of whose 
civilization were incomparably simpler than ours, 

* " Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what 

ye shall drink, nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on 

Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into bams; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not better thoa they ? . . . . And why take ye thought 
for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto you, that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. Where- 
fore if God so clothe the grass of the field .... shall he not 
much more clothe you, ye of little faith ? . , , . Take, therefore, 
no thought, saying what shall we eat? or what shall we drink ? or 
wherewithal shall we be clothed ? But seek first the kingdom of 
Qod and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 

you Take, therefore, no thought for the morrow ; for the 

morrow shall take thought for the things of itself." 
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and the obligations of whose labour less onerous.* 
It may well be, then, that the exhortations which 
were sound and appropriate to them are inapplic- 
able to us. But we may probably, with perfect 
safety and with no irreverence, go a step further, 
and observe that Jesus, as was natural and cus- 
tomary, not only spoke with that Oriental pictur- 
esqueness of style which is almost inevitably 
exaggeration, but fixed his own thought and 
directed th^k)f his hearers upon thdjpne side and 
pha«e of ^h with which he wa« at the moment 
dealing, W' the exclusion of all qualifying con- 
siderations wliich must be taken into account as 
soon as we begin to frame a code of conduct or a 
system of action out of one isolated discourse ad- 
dressed to one fraction of a great problem.f Here, 
as elsewhere, the idea which lies at the root of 
the teaching is undeniably correct, — for that idea 
deprecates and assails the inordinate worldliness 
which constituted one of the most insurmountable 
obstacles to the reception of Christ's doctrine. 

* See Rcnan Vie de JesuSy cb. x., for a vivid delineation of the 
entirely different surroundings and features of the life of the Gali- 
lean fishermen and peasants to whom these exhortations were ori- 
ginally addressed. 

t It must be remembered, too, that all these exhortations to lay 
up treasures in heaven, and not on earth, were delivered under the 
prevailing impression that the Kingdom of Heaven, where all things 
would be differently ordered, was close at hand. 
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The error is ours, not Christ's — and consists in 
perversely appljdng an exhortation addressed to a 
congregation among whom a particular quality of 
mind and temper was in excess to a congregation 
with whom it is most lamentably deficient. Had 
Jesus preached to English artizans, we may feel 
certain that he would have chosen a diJfferent 
theme, and used far other language. But that is 
by no means all that needs to be said. Not a 
word of Christ's rebuke to those who were eaten 
up by excessive care for the good things of the 
world, and were led thereby to neglect treasures 
immeasurably more precious, can be pleaded in 
justification of those who are so far from under- 
valuing these good things that they insist upon 
their instantaneous enjoyment and their immediate 
exhaustion ; who lay by nothing for to-morrow 
only because, like the brutes that perish, they 
choose to eat up everything to-day ; — who, if they 
follow the letter of the law in laying up no trea- 
sure upon earth, utterly flout its spirit, inasmuch 
as they certainly lay up no treasure in heaven 
either. To eschew over-anxiety for future com- 
fort and well-being, in order that we may be the 
freer for the work of righteousness, is the part of 
all true followers of Jesus : — to " take no thought 
for the morrow" that we may indulge the more 
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unrestrainedly in the indolence and sensualities of 
to-day, and to plead Gospel warrant for the sin, 
is to " wrest Scripture to our own destruction." 
It would be well that divines should make this 
more clear. The form which Christ's teaching 
would take were he to come on earth now, with- 
out the least real change in its essential spirit, 
would probably be : — ^Take thought for to-morrow, 
and provide for its necessities, in order that, when 
to-morrow comes, you may be free enough from 
sordid wants and gnawing cares to have some 
moments to spare for the things that belong imto 
your peace. 

IV. Denunciation of Wealth. — ^There is no 
line of conduct so emphatically condemned by 
Christ, and so eagerly pursued by Christians, 
as the pursuit of riches. There is no mistake 
about either fact. Throughout the Gospels 
riches are spoken of not only as a peril and 
temptation to the soul, but as something evil in 
themselves, something to be atoned for, something 
to be singled out for condemnation. The young 
man who has kept all the commandments from 
his youth up, and asks what he must do further 
to secure eternal life, is told to despoil himself of 
all his great possessions and give them to the poor. 
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He is reluctant to do so, and Jesus thereupon ob- 
serves that " a rich man shall hardly enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven." According to Luke he 
said, " Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the King- 
dom of God. Woe unto you that are rich, for 
you have received your consolation." "Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth." In the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, the rich man, with- 
out the faintest intimation that he had any other 
fault than wealth, is relegated to the place of tor- 
ment; while the beggar, without the faintest 
intimation that he had any other merit but his 
indigence and his sores, is carried by angels into 
Abraham's bosom ; and the startling and sole rea- 
son assigned for the award is that now it is the 
turn of Lazarus to be made comfortable. It is 
true that in one passage the harshness of Christ's 
denunciation is modified into the phrase, " How 
hard it is for them that trust in uncertain riches 
to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven ;" and when 
his disciples are horrified at hearing that hard sen- 
tence about the needle's eye, and exclaim, " Who, 
then, can be saved ? " he holds out a mysterious 
hope that in the infinite resources of the Most 
EQgh some way of escape from the sweeping con- 
demnation may be found. Still the prevailing 
tone and teaching of the Gospel cannot be gain- 
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said or veiled. It is to the effect that the poor 
are the more especial favourites of God ; that 
wealth is a thing to be shmmed, not to be sought ; 
that it distinctly stands in the way of salvation, 
and will probably have to be atoned for hereafter 
by terrij&c compensation. 

Yet in spite of this emphatic warning, riches 
have been the most general pursuit of Christians 
in aU ages and among aU glasses, with rare ex- 
ceptions in the monkish ages ; among real and 
earnest, as weU as among merely professing 
Christians ; among the accredited teachers of the 
Gospel (to a considerable extent), as well as 
among the mere following flock of lay disciples. 
Nay more, the most really Christian nations have 
been, and still are, the most devoted to the pur- 
suit of gain ; the most rigidly and ostentatiously 
Christian sections of those nations — shall we say 
the Quakers and the Scotch ? — have been among 
the steadiest and most quietly successful in the 
search. Nor do they even affect to fancy that 
they are wrong or disobedient in thus eagerly 
striving for that wealth which their Master so 
distinctly ordered them to eschew and dread ; — 
they put aside or pass by his teaching with a 
sort of staring unconsciousness, as if it in no way 
concerned them ; — with a curious unanimity they 
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vote his exhortations obsolete, abstract, or inappli- 
cable ; — ^the most respectable of the religious 
world give one day to their Saviour, and six days 
to their ledger; — ^the most pious banker, the 
purest liver, the most benevolent nobleman, never 
dreams of " despising riches," or of casting from 
him his superfluous possessions as a snare to his 
feet and a peril to his soul. On the contrary, he 
is grateful to God for them ; he returns thanks 
for the favour which has so blessed his poor efibrts 
to grow affluent ; he resolves that he will use his 
wealth for the glory of God. 

Now, which is wrong — Christ in denouncing 
riches, or Christians in cherishing them ? Our 
Master in exhorting us to shun them, or his 
disciples in seeking them so eagerly ? Will 
modem society permit us to despise them ? And 
would it be well for modem society that we 
should ? — The answer, if we dare to state it 
plainly, does not seem to be doubtful, or very re- 
condite. We must imbue ourselves with the 
spirit of Christ's teaching as enduring and surviv- 
ing, ever extant through all forms and all times ; 
— and then we may safely ignore the letter as 
simply the accidental and temporary garment 
in which he clothed his meaning. This is pro- 
bably the unperverted impulse of every true man, 
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if he be a reflective man as well. Perhaps, in- 
deed, the discrepancy between what Jesus preached, 
and that which every good and wise man would 
echo now, lies rather in the phraseology than 
in the essence of the doctrine. Jesus-^-living 
among the poor, cognizant of their " sacred 
patience " and their humble virtues, bent upon 
startling his world out of the self-indulgent ease 
into which it had sunk, and profoundly impressed 
with the terrible influence which the abundance 
and the love of earthly possessions exercise in 
enervating the soul, incapacitating it for all high 
enterprise, all self-denying efibrt, all difficult 
achievement, seeing with a clearness which ex- 
cluded for the moment all modifying considera- 
tions, the benumbing power of that fatal torpor 
and apathy which creeps over even nobler natures 
when this life is too luxurious and too joyful, — 
saw that absolute renunciation would be easier 
and safer than the righteous use of wealth. We, 
on the other hand, who know — what was invisible 
in those simpler days — ^how necessary is the ac- 
cumulation of capital to those great undertakings 
which carry on the progress and the civilization 
of our complex modem communities, — ^naturally 
and rightly regard the employment of affluence, and 
not its pursuit or its possession, as the fit subject 
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of our moral judgments. It was in the grave of 
a rich disciple that Jesus was laid after the cruci- 
fixion; — and in the parable of the talents he 
praised and recompensed the men who had 
doubled their capital by honest trading, while 
condemning and despoiling the feckless and un- 
profitable idler. And the wise and right-minded 
of our day would denounce as unmercifully as 
Christ himself the rich man whose riches blind 
him to the fax higher value of spiritnial aims and 
intellectual enjoyments ; whose luxury and lavish 
expenditure make life difficult for all around him ; 
whose ostentation is an evil and a temptation to 
those who take him as their model ; to whom 
opulence is not a grand means, a solemn trust, and 
a grave responsibility, but merely a source of 
sensual indulgence and of vacant worthlessness ; 
or who passes his youth and manhood in add- 
ing house to house and field to field, wasting 
life without what alone renders life worth having. 
We see, too, perhaps more clearly than could be 
seen in earlier times, that poverty has its own 
special and terrible temptations and obstacles to 
virtue, as well as wealth ; and that with us at 
least, not affluence indeed, but assuredly compe- 
tence, smooths the way, for the weaker brethren, 
to a crowd of Christian excellences. And finally, 
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we recognise now, what was not known — perhaps 
was not the case — then, that though a rich man 
may use his wealth righteously and weU, it is 
scarcely possible for him to get rid of it without 
doing mischief, and therefore doing wrong. 

V. Communism. — It cannot be said that the 
Gospel anywhere distinctly preaches a com- 
munity of goods, though it may be felt that 
the general tone of Christ's exhortations tends 
in that direction. But there can be no doubt 
that the earliest body of disciples, those who 
constituted what is termed the " Church of 
Jerusalem," did so interpret the teaching of 
their Master, and "had all things in common, 
and sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all, as every man had need." The same 
statement is repeated still more fully and dis- 
tinctly in the 4th chapter of the Acts : — " There 
was no one among them that lacked ; " " lands and 
houses were sold, and the produce laid at the 
Apostles feet for distribution ; " — " neither said 
any man that ought of the things which he pos- 
sessed was his own, but they had all things com- 
mon." It is difficult to describe the sinking of all 
private property in a common fund in plainer 
language ; and the strange story of Ananias and 
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Sapphira, though the words are peculiar, can 
scarcely be held to invalidate the conclusion. 

We can scarcely deny, then, that Communism 
is in some sort a corollary of Christ's teaching, 
though not a positively conmxaaded paxt of ChriB- 
tianity. It has been held to be such by reforming 
sects and theorists in many ages, aoid various are 
the attempts recorded in history to reduce it to 
practice. The notion has been constantly reappear- 
ing during the last century, now in France, now 
in America. Many minds of no ordinaiy power 
have spoken in favour of the conception. Even Mr 
J. S. Mill — ^who would have been a great Christian 
if he had not been a great Thinker — ^has said that 
the idea at the root of it was irrej&^gably sound : 
— " that every man should work according to his 
capacities, and should receive according to his 
wants." Yet nothing is more certain than that every 
endeavour to carry out the scheme in practice has 
always failed, and, as the eminent man just named 
has admitted, must always fail, — ^being constantly 
shipwrecked on the same rock. The character- 
istics of human nature forbid success. As men 
are constituted, if they receive according to their 
wants, they never will work according to their 
capacities. If they are fed and provided with all 
they need, they will, as a rule, work as little as 
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they can. As regards masses of men, it is only 
their regard for self that will compel them to do 
their duty by the community. The institution of 
private property, the conviction that " if any man 
will not work, neither shall he eat," alone calls 
forth adequate exertions, alone controls indefinite 
multiplication, alone counteracts inveterate lazi- 
ness, alone raises nations out of squalor and bar- 
barism, alone lifts man above the condition of the 
beasts that perish. Where communism prevails, 
nine men out of every ten try to get as much and 
to do as little as they can ; — and the system, 
therefore, is found to be simply suicidal. It en- 
counters, too, whenever attempted, another fatal 
difficulty. It is impossible for any external autho- 
rity to determine what are each man's capacities, 
or each man's needs. Practically, therefore, com- 
munism is fatal to civilization, fatal to order, fatal 
to freedom, fatal to progress ;— and if Christianity 
commands, favours, or indicates communism, Chris- 
tianity is fatal to aU these good things. But the 
dim idea, the sound nucleus, which lies latent 
in the communistic creed — ^the conception, namely, 
that all our possessions, as weU as all our gifts, 
are to be held in trust for the general good of 
aU — is eminently and distinctively Christian. 
It will be answered that Christianity aims, and 
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professes, so to remould men's natures, and to 
eliminate their vices, and to neutralize their sel- 
fishness, as to make a community of goods feasible, 
and not only compatible with, but conducive to, 
the highest and surest advance of the species. 
But we are dealing with the practical question : 
— " Is a Christian life liveable in our day ? " And 
if communism be only possible and safe when aU 
men are moulded in Christ's image, and permeated 
by his spirit, and is noxious and fatal to the best 
interests of humanity under all other conditions, 
— then, if a community of goods be implied in a 
Christian life, that life indisputably is not practi- 
cable now. It is found in actual fact, and has 
been found in aU lands and in aU times, that the 
institution of private property, with all the sel- 
fishness it involves and all the selfishness it 
fosters, is alone capable of drawing forth from our 
imperfect natures that strenuous and enduring 
exertion from which all progress springs. And 
this experience is the one sufficing, and perhaps 
the only unanswerable, justification of that often 
assailed and questioned institution. 

To sum up the results of our inquiry. It may 
be safely pronoimced that Non-resistance, Alms- 
giving, Improvidence, and Communism, are not 
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practicable in these days, and would be decidedly 
noxious, and therefore obviously wrong ; while 
contempt of riches, if stopping short of that naked 
condemnation of them conveyed in the bald letter 
of the Gospel teaching, would be feasible enough. 
But the spirit and temper which Oriental imagina- 
tion, hasty generalization, unreflecting intelligence, 
unacquaintance with the requirements of complex 
civilization, and habitually hyperbolic phraseology, 
would naturally embody in those four exhortations, 
are as obligatory and as feasible as ever. The 
thought — the nucleus of inner meaning — is 
sacred still and of enduring truth. It is only 
the casual and separable shell of words in which 
that thought was once conveyed that we must 
regard as having passed away, or possibly as 
never having been more than figuratively or 
exceptionally appropriate. 

And we may use our freedom of penetrating to 
the true spirit and meaning of Christ's teaching 
through its casual or disguising letter, with the 
more boldness that it is only this spirit as to which 
we can feel absolutely certain. Jesus spoke in 
Aramaic, while his sayings are recorded for us iu 
Greek ; — and they must, therefore, have passed 
through the process of translation from one 
language into another ; and, moreover, fi-om one 

/ 
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language into another whose genius is as singularly 
distinct as that of the German from that of the 
French. The record, too, it is pretty certain, did 
not take shape till at least half a century, or about 
a generation and a half after the date of the events 
recorded — ample time for those events (whether 
facts or words) to have been moulded and modified 
by the invariable practice of tradition into the 
conceptions of the human intermediaries by whose 
agency they were handed down ; — a time so ample 
that this process of modification could not fail to 
have operated largely. And, finally, the Gospels 
themselves abound in indications that both the 
disciples who heard and repeated Christ's sayings, 
^and the Evangelists who recorded them in a 
foreign language, did not always conceive them 
rightly or comprehend them fully. Thus, what 
our English Testament practically contains is 
simply the form which the precepts of a Gteat 
Prophet and Master, orally delivered, have de- 
finitively assumed after having passed for a space 
of fifty years or more, by the process of oral 
tradition, through a . succession of imcritical and 
imaginative minds, none of which grasped or 
understood them in their ftdness or their pure 
simplicity ; and after being subsequently exposed 
to the double risk of transfusion, first from a 
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Semitic into an Aryan, and then from a Classic 
into a Teutonic, tongue. It would seem, therefore, 
self-evident that this is a case in which reliance 
on special phrases and expressions, as well as on 
particular narrative details, must be singularly 
unsafe and unwise; and, as a fact, we find that 
even theologians, who most loudly deprecate and 
repudiate this conclusion when formalised in 
words, do practically recognise its truth, by putting 
their own gloss and interpretation on the bare 
language of Scripture wherever they find it 
necessary to do so ; and that the extent to which 
they use this hberty is merely a question of 
degree. Only then, we may fairly conclude — 
indeed are forced to conclude — only that "mind 
which was in Christ," that spirit, temper, enduring 
and inspiring character — ^that Life, in fine, which 
shone through all his actions and permeated all 
his sayings, and which was so vital, so essential, 
so omnipresent and so unmistakeable, as to have 
survived through all the channels and processes 
of transmission we have described, and defied 
their perils, can safely be taken or followed as his 
real teaching. Doubts and disputes among Chris- 
tians have been infinite as to the " doctrine " of 
Christ — as to the " particulars " of what he said 
and did. None, we believe, ever truly differed as 
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to the tone and temper of his mind or of his 
teaching — as to the essential features of his char- 
acter — as to what he meant by '^ Me," when he 
said, " Follow me," " Learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly of heart, and ye shaU find rest to your 
souls." 

We may see now, too, how shallow and how 
groundless are the fallacies of those who jump to 
the conclusion that in order to realise and carry 
out a truly Christian life, it is necessary to upset 
Society, to abolish the hierarchy of ranks, and in- 
troduce a forcedequality of position and possessions. 
The Gospel, rightly read, gives no countenance to 
those wild theories of ignorance, thoughtlessness, 
and envy. The New Testament contains many 
precepts as to our behaviour in those relations 
which spring out of that very inequality of con- 
ditions which Christianity, in the view of Com- 
munists, is supposed to discountenance. Some of 
the more distinctively christian virtues, such as 
obedience and humility, would seem to be espe- 
cially appropriate to a social organization where 
rank, if not " caste," holds sway. Certainly, as we 
have learned by experience, some of the most un- 
christian vices, such as envy, lie deep at the root 
of the passion for equality, and have been seen to 
flourish with malignant strength where that 
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passion has been most clamorous. Assuredly, too, 
we should say that a system of Civilisation in 
which Masters and Servants, Kulers and Subjects, 
rich and poor, the humble and the great, are 
recognised and established, appears to offer field 
and scope for a wider range and a greater variety 
of Christian excellences than a commimity in 
which a dead level of uniformity should prevail. 
Nor can we conceive any single form or mani- 
festation of " the mind which was in Christ," that 
may not thrive in fullest vitality in Society as 
now constituted, and find ample work in purging 
its evils and developing its capabilities, without 
seeking to disturb its foundations. If Christianity 
cannot flourish under any phase of social and 
political organisation, — ^if the seed of its more 
peculiar qualities can only germinate and fructify 
in soil enriched with the ruins of ancient orders 
and ancestral institutions, and flattened down by 
the hard grinding steam-roUer of Democracy,— it 
can scarcely be the mighty or divine moral agency 
we have hitherto conceived it. 

Our conclusion, then, is, that we are and may 
remain Christians, and that we can and ought to 
obey the Christian rule of life ; but that in order 
to do either we must deal with the kernel, not 
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the husk ; we must penetrate to the true mind 
and temper of Jesus through the accretions which 
have overlaid it, the literalism which has dis- 
figured it, and (be it said with all reverence) the 
Orientalism and the incompleteness, if not the 
imperfection, which mingled with and coloured it. 
Holding this, the utmost possible conquests of 
intelligence and learning are divested of their 
terrors. It is not with Christianity that science 
can ever be at issue ; only with theology calling 
itself Christian. 

And now, having reached a time of life when 
most subjects are grave, and when some have 
grown very solemn — ^when the angry passions of 
the controversialist can find no breath or aliment 
in the thin calm atmosphere of fading years — ^when 
egotism has little left to gather round it — ^and 
when few sentiments survive in pristine vividness 
but the love of nature and the reverence for truth, 
— ^I may be allowed one parting word, which, 
though personal, will scarcely be deemed obtru- 
sive. I not only disclaim any position or feeling 
of antagonism to Christianity ; I claim to have 
written this book on behalf, and in the cause, 
of the religion of Jesus, rightly understood. I 
entirely repudiate the pretensions of those whom 
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I hold to have specially misconceived and 
obscured that religion, to be its exclusive or 
rightful representatives. I hold that thousands 
of the truest servants of our Lord are to be found 
among those who decline to wear what it is the 
fashion to pronoimce his livery, with the gro- 
tesque and hideous facings of each successive age. 
I resent as an arrogant assumption the habi- 
tual practice of refusing the name of Christian to 
aU who shrink away from or assail the errors 
and corruptions with which its official defenders 
have overlaid the faith of Christ. And I can 
find no words of adequate condemnation for the 
shallow insolence of men who are not ashamed 
to fling the name of "atheist" on all whose 
conceptions of the Deity are purer, loftier, more 
Christian, than their own. Those who dare 
to dogmatise about His nature or His purposes, 
prove by that very daring their hopeless incapa- 
city even to grasp the skirts or comprehend the 
conditions of that mighty problem.* Even if the 



* It must be that the Kght divine, 
That on your soul is pleased to shine, 
Is other than what falls on mine : 

For you can fix and formalise 

The Power on which you raise your eyes, 

'And trace him in his palace-skies. 
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human intellect could reach the truth about Him, 
human language would hardly be adequate to 
give expression to the transcendant thought. 
Meanwhile, recognising and realising this with 
an unfeigned humbleness which yet has nothing 
disheartening in its spirit, my own conception — 
perhaps from early mental habit, perhaps from 
incurable and very conscious metaphysical inap- 
titude — ^approaches far nearer to the old current 
image of a personal God than to any of the sub- 
limated substitutes of modem thought Strauss's 
** Universum," Comte's "Humanity," even Mr 
Amold^s " Stream of Tendency that makes for 
Righteousness," excite in me no enthusiasm, com- 
mand from me no worship. I cannot pray to the 
" Immensities " and the " Eternities " of Carlyle. 
They proflfer me no help ; they vouchsafe no 
sympathy ; they suggest no comfort. It may be 

You can perceive and almost touch 
His attributes, as such and such — 
Abnost familiar over much. 

You can his thoughts and ends display, 

In fair historical array, 

From Adam to the judgment-daj. 

I cannot think Him here or there— 
I think Him ever everynrhere — 
Unfading light, unstifled air. 

The Two Theologies : Palm Leaves, 
by Lord Houghton. 
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that such a Personal God is a mere anthropomor- 
phic creation. It may be — as philosophers with 
far finer instruments of thought than mine aflfirm 
— that the conception of such a being, duly- 
analysed, is demonstrably a self- contradictory 
one. But at least in resting in it, I rest in some- 
thing I almost seem to realise ; at least I share- 
the view which Jesus indisputably held of the 
Father whom he obeyed, commimed with, and 
worshipped ; at least I escape the indecent fami- 
liarity and the perilous rashness, stumbling now 
into the grotesque, now into the blasphemous, 
of the infallible creed -concoctors who stand 
confidently ready with their two-foot rule to 
measure the Immeasurable, to define the Infinite, 
to describe in precise scholastic phraseology the 
nature of the Incomprehensible, and the substance 
of the great Spirit of the universe. 

I have but one word more to say — ^and that is an 
expression of imfeigned cmiazement — so strong as 
almost to throw into the shade every other senti- 
ment, and increasing with every year of reflection, 
and every renewed perusal of the genuine words 
and life of Jesus — ^that, out of anything so simple, 
so beautiful, so just, so loving, and so grand, 
could have grown up or been extracted anything 
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SO marvellously unlike its original as the current 
creeds of Christendom ; that so turbid a torrent 
could have flowed from so pure a fountain, and 
yet persist in claiming that fountain as its source ; 
that any combination of human passion, perver- 
sity, and misconception could have reared such a 
superstructure upon such foundations. Out of the 
teaching of perhaps the most sternly anti-sacer- 
dotal prophet who ever inaugurated a new reli- 
gion, has been built up (among the Catholics and 
their feeble imitators here) about the most pre- 
tentious and oppressive priesthood that ever 
weighed down the enterprise and the energy of 
the human mind. Out of the life and words of a 
master, whose every act and accent breathed love 
and mercy and confiding hope to the whole race 
of man, has been distilled (among Calvinists and 
their cognates) a creed of general damnation and 
of black despair. Christ set at naught " obser- 
vances,'' and trampled upon those prescribed with 
a rudeness that bordered on contempt : — Christian 
worship, in its most prevailing form, has been 
made almost to consist in rites and ceremonies, 
in sacraments and feasts and fasts aad periodic 
prayers. Christ preached personal righteousness, 
with its roots going deep down into the inner 
nature, as the one thing needfiil : — ^his accredited 
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messengers and professed followers say No I purity 
and virtue are filthy rags ; salvation is to be 
purchased only through vicarious merits and 
" imputed " holiness. Jesus taught his disciples 
to trust in, and to worship a tender Father, long- 
suflfering and plenteous in mercy : — ^those who 
speak in his name in these later days, tell us 
rather of a relentless Judge, in whose picture, as 
they draw it, it is hard to recognise either justice 
or compassion. In Christ's grand and simple 
creed, expressed in his plainest words, " eternal 
life" was the assured inheritance of those who 
loved God with all their hearts, who loved their 
neighbours as themselves, and who walked purely, 
humbly, and beneficently while on earth : — in the 
Christian sects and churches of to-day, in their 
recognised formularies and their elaborate creeds, 
all this is repudiated as infantine and obsolete ; 
the official means and purchase money of salvation 
are altogether changed ; eternal life is reserved for 
those, and for those only, who accept or profess 
a string of metaphysical propositions conceived 
in a scholastic brain and put into scholastic 
phraseology ; and, to crown the whole, a Hell is 
conceived so horrible as to make Heaven an im- 
possibility, — ^for what must be the temper of the 
Elect Few who could taste an hour s felicity, while 
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the immeasurable myriads of their dearest feUow- 
beings — ^their husbands and wives, their mothers, 
their chUdren— were writhing in eternal torments 
within sight and hearing of their paradise ? 
Theologians transmogrify the pure precepts and 
devotion of Jesus into a religion as nearly as pos- 
sible their opposite, and then decree that who- 
ever will not adopt their travesty " without doubt 
shall perish everlastingly." It is the old spectacle 
which so disturbed Jeremiah, reproduced in our 
own days : — " A wonderful and a horrible thing 
is committed in the land ; the prophets prophesy 
falsely, and the priests bear rule through their 
means ; and the people love to have it so : and 
what will be the end thereof? " 

Park Lodge, 

September 1873. 
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This work was commenced in the year 184*5, 
and was finished in 1848. Thus much it is 
necessary to state, that I may not be supposed 
to have borrowed without acknowledgment from 
works which have preceded mine in order of 
publication. 

It is now given to the world after long hesita- 
tion, with much diffidence, and with some mis- 
giving. For some time I was in doubt as to the 
propriety of publishing a work which, if it might 
correct and elevate the views of some, might also 
unsettle and destroy the faith of many. But 
three considerations have finally decided me. 

First I reflected that, if I were right in believ- 
ing that I had discerned some fragments or 
gleams of truth which had been missed by others, 
I should be acting a criminal and selfish part if I 
allowed personal considerations to withhold me 
from promulgating them; — that I was not en- 
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titled to take upon myself the privilege of 
judging what amount of new light the worid 
could bear, nor what would be the eflfect of that 
light upon individual minds ; — ^that sound views 
are formed and established by the contribution, 
generation after generation, of widows' mites ; — 
that if my small quota were of any value it 
would spread and fructify, and if worthless, 
would come to naught. 

Secondly. Much observation of the conversa- 
tion and controversy of the religious world had 
wrought the conviction that the evil resulting 
from the received notions as to Scriptural author- 
ity has been immensely under-estimated. I was 
compelled to see that there is scarcely a low and 
dishonouring conception of God current among 
men, scarcely a narrow and malignant passion of 
the human heart, scarcely a moral obliquity, 
scarcely a political error or misdeed, which Bib- 
lical texts are not, and may not be without any 
violence to their obvious signification, adduced to 
countenance and justify. On the other hand, I 
was compelled to see how many clear, honest, 
and aspiring minds have been hampered and 
baffled in their struggles after truth and light, 
how many tender, pure, and loving hearts have 
been hardened, perverted, and forced to a denial 
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of their nobler nature and their better instincts, 
by the ruthless influence of some passages of 
Scripture which seemed in the clearest language 
to condemn the good and to denounce the true. 
No work contributed more than Mr Newman's 
Phases of Faith, to force upon me the conviction 
that little progress can be hoped either for reli- 
gious science or charitable feeling till the question 
of Biblical authority shall have been placed upon 
a sounder footing, and viewed in a very different 
Kght 

Thirdly. I called to inind the probability 
that there were many other minds like my own 
pursuing the same inquiries, and groping towards 
the same light ; and that to all such the know- 
ledge that they have fellow-labourers where they 
least expected it, must be a cheering and sustain- 
ing influence. 

It was also clear to me that this work -must be 
performed by laymen. Clergymen of all deno- 
minations are, from the very nature of their 
position, incapacitated from pursuing this subject 
with a perfect freedom from all ulterior consider- 
ations. They are restrained and shackled at once 
by their previous confession of Faith, and by the 
consequences to them of possible conclusions. It 
remained, therefore, to see what could be done by 

9 
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an unfettered layman, endowed with no learning, 
but bringing to the investigation the ordinary 
education of an English gentleman, and a logical 
faculty exercised in other walks. 

The three conclusions which I have chiefly 
endeavoured to make clear are these : — ^that the 
tenet of the Inspiration of the Scriptures is base- 
less and untenable under any form or modifica- 
tion which leaves to it a dogmatic value ; — ^that 
the Gospels are not textually faithful records of 
the sayings and actions of Jesus, but, occasionally 
at least, ascribe to Him words which He never 
uttered, and deeds which He never did; — and 
that the Apostles only partially comprehended, 
and imperfectly transmitted, the teaching of their 
Great Master. The establishment of these points 
is the contribution to the progress of religious 
science which I have attempted to render. 

I trust it will not be supposed that I regard 
this work in any other light than as a pioneeHng 
one. A treatise on religion that is chiefly nega- 
tive and critical can never be other than incom- 
plete, partial, and preparatory. But the clearing 
of the ground is a necessary preliminary to the 
sowing of the seed ; the removal of superincum- 
bent rubbish is indispensable to the discovery 
and extraction of the buried and intermingled 
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ore ; and the liberation of the mind from fore- 
stalling misconceptions, misguiding prejudices, 
and hampering and distracting fears, must precede 
its setting forth, with any chance of success, in 
the pursuit of Truth. 

Nor, I earnestly hope, will the book be regarded 
as antagonistic to the Faith of Christ. It is with 
a strong conviction that popular Christianity is 
not the religion of Jesus that I have resolved to 
publish my views. What Jesus really did and 
taught, and whether His doctrines were perfect 
or superhuman, are questions which aflford ample 
matter for an independent work. 

There is probably no position more safe and 
certain, than that our religious views must of 
necessity be essentially imperfect and incorrect ; 
— ^that at best they can only form a remote 
approximation to the truth, while the amount of 
error they contain must be large and varying, and 
may be almost unlimited. And this must be 
alike, though not equally, the case, whether these 
views are taught us by reason or by revelation ; 
— ^that is, whether we arrive at them by the 
diligent and honest use of those faculties with 
which God has endowed us, or by listening to 
those prophets whom He may have ordained to 
teach us. The difference cannot be more than 
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this : that in the latter case our views wiU con- 
tein that fragment, or that human disguise, of 
positive truth which God knows our minds are 
alone capable of receiving, or which He sees to 
be fitted for their guidance ; — ^while in the former 
case they will contain that form or fragment of 
the same positive truth which He framed our 
minds with the capabihty of achieving. In the 
one case they will contain as much truth as we 
can take in— in the other, as much as we can 
discover :— but in both cases this truth must 
necessarily not only be greatly limited, but greatly 
alloyed, to bring it within the competence of 
finite human intelligences. Being finite, we can 
form no correct or adequate idea of the Infinite : 
—being material, we can form no clear concep- 
tion of the Spiritual The question of a Revela- 
tion can in no way affect this conclusion ; since 
even the Omnipotence of God cannot infuse in- 
finite conceptions into finite minds,— caonot, 
without an entire change of the conditions of our 
being, pour a just and ftdl knowledge of His 
nature into the bounded capacity of a mortal's 
soul. Human intelligence could not grasp it; 
human language could not express it. 

"The consciousness of the individual (says 
Fichte) reveals itself alone ; — his knowledge can- 
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not pass beyond the limits of his own being. 
His conceptions of other things and other beings 
are only his conceptions; — ^they are not those 
things or beings themselves. The Uving principle 
of a Uving Universe must be infinite, while aU 
omr ideas aad conceptions are finite, and appli- 
cable only to finite beings. The Deity is thus 
not an object of knowledge, but of faith ; — not 
to be approached by the understanding, but by 
the moral sense ; — not to be conceived, but to be 
felt. All attempts to embrace the infinite in the 
conception of the finite are, and must be, only 

accommodations to the frailty of man 

"Atheism is a charge which the common 
understanding has repeatedly brought against 
the finer speculations of philosophy, when, in 
endeavouring to solve the riddle of existence, 
they have approached, albeit with reverence and 
humility, the source from which all existence 
proceeds. Shrouded from human comprehension 
in an obscurity from which chastened imagination 
is awed back and thought retreats in conscious 
weakness, the Divine nature is surely a theme 
on which man is little entitled to dogmatize. 
Accordingly it is here that the philosophic intel- 
lect becomes most painftdly aware of its own 
insuflSciency. .... But the common under- 
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standing has no such humility; its God is an 
Incarnate Divinity; — imperfection imposes its 
own limitations on the Illimitable, and clothes the 
inconceivable Spirit of the Universe in sensuous 
and intelligible forms derived from finite nature ! " 

This conviction once gained, the whole rational 
basis for intolerance is cut away. We are all of 
us (though not all equally) mistaken; and the 
cherished dogmas of each of us are not, as we had 
fondly supposed, the pure truth of God, but 
simply our own special form of error — the 
fragmentary and refracted ray of light which 
has fallen on our own minds.* 

But are we therefore to relax in our pursuit of 
truth, or to acquiesce contentedly in error ? — By 
no means. The obligation still lies upon us as 
much as ever to press forward in the search ; for 
though absolute truth be unattainable, yet the 
amount of error in our views is capable of pro- 
gressive and perpetual diminution ; and it is not 
to be supposed that all errors are equally innocu- 
ous. To rest satisfied with a lower degree of truth 
than our faculties are capable of attaining, — to 

* " Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day, and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, Lord, art more than they." 

In Memoriam, 
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acquiesce in errors which we might eliminate, — ^to 
lie down consciously and contentedly in unworthy 
conceptions of the Natiu-e and Providence of God, 
— ^is treason alike to Him and to our own Soul. 
It is true that all our ideas concerning the Eternal 
Spirit must, considered objectively, be erroneous ; 
and that no revelation can make them otherwise ; 
— all, therefore, that we require, or can obtain, is 
such an image or idea of BGm as shall satisfy our 
souls, and meet our needs ; — as shall (we may say) 
be to us subjectively true. But this conception, 
in order to become to us such satisfying and sub- 
jective truth, must of course be the highest and 
noblest that our minds are capable of forming* ; 
— every man's conception of God must conse- 
quently vary with his mental cultivation and 
mental powers. If he content himself with any 
lower image than his intellect can grasp, he con- 
tents himself with that which is false to himy as 
well as false in fact, — one which, being lower than 
he could reach, he must ipso facto feel to be false. 
The Peasant's idea of God — ^true to him — ^would 
be false to me, because I should feel it to be un- 
worthy and inadequate. If the nineteenth century 
after Christ adopts the conceptions of the nine- 

* Religious truth is therefore necessarily progressive, because our 
powers are progressive, — a position fatal to positive dogma. 
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teenth century before him, — ^if cultivated and 
chastened Christians adopt the conceptions of the 
ignorant, narrow, and vindictive Israelite, — ^they 
are guilty of thinhing worse of God, of taking a 
lower, meaner, more-limited view of His Nature, 
than the faculties He has bestowed are capable of 
inspiring ; — and as the highest view we are capa- 
ble of forming must necessarily be liie nearest to 
the truth, they are wilfully acquiescing in a lie. 
They are guilty of what Bacon calls "the Apothe- 
osis of error" — stereotyping- and canonising one 
particular stage of the blunders through which 
thought passes on its way to truth. 

Now to think (or speak) ill of God is to incur 
the guilt of blasphemy. It is surprising that this 
view of the matter should so rarely have struck 
the orthodox. But they are so intently occupied 
with the peril on one side, that they have become 
blind or careless to the at least equal peril that 
lies on the other. K, as they deem, erroneous 
belief be dangerous and criminal, it must be so 
whether it err on the side of deficiency or of excess. 
They are sensitively and morbidly aUve to the 
peril and the sin of not believing everything which 
Eevelation has announced, yet they are utterly 
blind to what should be regarded as the deeper 
peril and the darker guilt of believing that Eeve- 
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lation has announced doctrines dishonouring to 
the pure majesty of God, K it be wrong and 
dangerous to doubt what God has told us of Him- 
self, it must surely be equally so, or more so, to 
believe, on inadequate evidence or on no evidence 
at all, that He ever taught doctrines so derogatory 
to His attributes as many which orthodox theology 
ascribes to Him. To believe that He is cruel, 
short-sighted, capricious, and unjust, is an afeont, 
an indignity, which (on the orthodox supposition 
that God takes judicial cognizance of such errors) 
must be immeasurably more guilty and more peril- 
ous, than to believe that the Jews were mistaken in 
imagining that He spoke through Moses, or the 
Christians in imagining that He spoke through Paul. 
He is aflBbmaed to be a jealous God, an angry God, a 
capricious God, — ^punishing the innocent for the 
sins of the guilty, — punishing with infinite and 
endless torture men whom He had created weak, 
finite, and ephemeral, — nay, whom He had fore- 
ordained to sin, — a. God who came down from 
Heaven, walked among men, feasted at their 
tables, endured their insults, died by their hands. 
Is there no peril in all this ? — ^no sin in believing 
all these unworthy puerilities of a Creator who 
has given us Reason and Nature to teach us better 
things ? — ^Yet countless Christians accept them all 
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with hasty and trembling dismay, as if afraid that 
God will punish them for being slow to believe 
evil of Him. 

We have seen that the highest views of religion 
which we can attain here must, iroia the imper- 
fection of our faculties, be necessarily inaccurate 
and impure. But we may go further than this. 
It is more than probable that Religion, in order to 
obtain currency and influence with the great mass 
of mankind, must be alloyed with an amount of 
error which places it far below the standard attain- 
able by human capacities. A pure religion — ^by 
which we mean one as pure as the loftiest and 
most cultivated earthly reason can discern — ^would 
probably not be comprehended by, or effective 
over, the less-educated portion of mankind. What 
is truth to the Philosopher would not be truth, nor 
have the effect of truth, to the Peasant. The Reli- 
gion of the many must necessarily be more incor- 
rect than that of the refined and reflective few, — 
not so much in its essence, as in its forms — not 
so much in the spiritual idea which lies latent at 
the bottom of it, as in the symbols and dogmas in 
which that idea is embodied. In many points 
true religion would not be comprehensible by the 
ignorant, nor consolatory to them, nor guiding 
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and supporting for them. Nay, true religion 
would not be true to them : — ^that is, the eflfect it 
would produce on their mind would not be the 
right one, — ^would not be the same it would pro- 
duce on the mind of one fitted to receive it, and 
competent to grasp it. To undisciplined minds, 
as to children, it is probable that coarser images 
and broader views are necessary to excite and sus- 
tain the efforts of virtue. The belief in an imme- 
diate Heaven of sensible delight and glory will 
enable an uneducated man to dare the stake in 
the cause of faith or freedom; — the idea of Heaven 
as a distant scene of slow, patient, and perpetual 
progress in intellectual and spiritual being, would 
be inadequate to fire his imagination, or to steel 
his nerves. Again : to be grasped by, and suit- 
able to, such minds, the views presented them of 
God must be anthropomorphic, not spiritual; — 
and in proportion as they are so they are false :- 
the views of His Government must be special, not 
imiversal ; — and in proportion as they are so they 
will be false.* The sanctions which a faith de- 



* There are, we are disposed to think, several indications in 
Scripture that the doctrines which Christ desired to teach were put 
forth by him, not in the language of strict verity (even as he con- 
ceived it), but in that clothing which would most surely convey 
to his hearers the practical essentials of the doctrine — ^the impor- 
tant part of the idea. — (See Bush's Anastasis, p. 143.) 
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rives from being announced from Heaven amid 
clouds and thunder, and attested by physical pro- 
digies, are of a nature to attract and impress the 
rudest and most ignorant minds — ^perhaps in pro- 
portion to their rudeness and their ignorance : the 
sanctions derived from accordance with the breath- 
ings of Nature and the dictates of the soul, are 
appreciable in their full strength by the trained 
and nurtured intelligence alone,* 

The rapid spread and general reception of any 
religion may unquestionably be accepted as proof 
that it contains some vital truth ; — ^it may be 
regarded also as an equally certain proof that it 
contains a large admixture of error, — of error, 
that is, cognizable and detectable by the higher 
human minds of the age. A perfectly pure faith 
would find too little preparation for it in the com- 
mon mind and heart to admit of prompt recep- 
tion. The Christian religion would hardly have 
spread as rapidly as it did, had it remained as 
pure as it came from the lips of Jesus. It owes 

* All who have come much into contact with the minds of chil- 
dren or of the uneducated classes, are fully aware how unfitted to 
their mental condition are the more wide, catholic, and compre- 
hensive views of religion, which yet we hold to be the true ones, 
and how essential it is to them to have a well-defined, positive, 
somewhat dogmatic, and above all a divinely-attested and avthori- 
tative creed, deriving its sanctions from without Such are best 
dealt with by rather narrow, decided, and undoubting minds. 
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its success probably at least as much to the cor- 
ruptions which speedily encrusted it, and to the 
errors which were early incorporated with it, as to 
the ingredient of pure and sublime truth which it 
contained. Its progress among the Jews was 
owing to the doctrine of the Messiahship, which 
they erroneously believed to be fulfilled in Jesus. 
Its rapid progress among the Pagans was greatly 
attributable to its metaphysical accretions and its 
heathen corruptions. Had it retained its original 
p»t, ^ JpHoity-^ it been kept fteeTn. 
all extraneous adniixtures, a system of noble The- 
ism and lofty morality as Christ delivered it, — 
where would it now have been ? Would it have 
reached our times as a substantive religion ? — 
Would truth have floated down to us without 
borrowing the wings of error ? These are inter- 
esting, though purely speculative, questions. 

One word in conclusion. Let it not be sup- 
posed that the conclusions sought to be established 
in this book have been arrived at eagerly, or with- 
out pain and reluctance. The pursuit of truth is 
easy to a man who has no human sympathies, 
whose vision is impaired by no fond partialities, 
whose heart is torn by no divided allegiance. To 
him the renunciation of error presents few diffi- 
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culties ; for the moment it is recognized as error, 
its charm ceases. But the case is very different 
with the Searcher whose affections are strong, 
whose associations are quick, whose hold upon 
the Past is clinging and tenacious. He may love 
Truth with an earnest and paramount devotion ; 
but he loves much else also. He loves errors, 
which were once the cherished convictions of his 
soul. He loves dogmas, which were once full of 
strength and beauty to his thoughts, though now 
perceived to be baseless or fallacious. He loves 
the Church where he worshipped in his happy 
childhood ; where his friends and his family wor- 
ship still; where his grey-haired parents await 
the resurrection of the Just : but where he can 
worship and await no more. He loves the simple 
old creed, which was the creed of his earlier and 
brighter days ; which is the creed of his wife and 
children still ; but which inquiry has compelled 
him to abandon. The Past and the Familiar have 
chains and talismans which hold him back in his 
career, till every fresh step forward becomes an 
effort and an agony ; every fresh error discovered 
is a fresh bond snapped asunder; every new 
glimpse of light is like a fresh flood of pain poured 
in upon the soul. To such a man the pursuit of 
Truth is a daily martyrdom — ^how hard and bitter 
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let the martyr tell. Shame to those who make it 
doubly so : honour to those who encounter it 
saddened, weeping, trembling, but unflinching 
still. " Illi in vos sseviant qui nesciunt cum quo 
labore verum invenietur ; qui nesciimt cum quanta 
diflScultate sanetur oculus interioris hominis."* 

To this martyrdom, however, we believe there 
is an end : for this unswerving integrity there is 
a rich and sure reward. Those who flinch from 
inquiry because they dread the possible conclu- 
sion ; who turn aside from the path as soon as 
they catch a glimpse of an unwelcome goal ; who 
hold their dearest hopes only on the tenure of a 
closed eye and a repudiating mind, — will, sooner 
or later, have to encounter that inevitable hour 
when doubt will not be silenced, and inquiry 
can no longer be put by ; when the spectres of 
old misgivings which have been rudely repulsed, 
and of questionings which have been sent empty 
away, will return " to haunt, to startle, to way- 
lay;" — and will then find their faith crumbling 
away at the moment of greatest need, not because 
it is false, but because they, half wilfully, half 
fearfully, groimded it on false foundations. But 
the man whose faith in God and futurity has sur- 
vived an inquiry pursued with that " single eye" 

* St. Augustine. 
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to wHch alone Ught is promised, has attained a 
serenity of soul possible only to the fearless and 
.he jl For Z ae pigress of «=ience i. 
fraught with no dark possibilities of ruin; no 
dreaded discoveries lie in wait for hiTn round the 
comer ; since he is indebted for his short and 
simple creed, not to sheltering darkness, but to 
conquered light. 



The Craig, 

Dec. 4t, 1850. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

When an Inquirer, brought up in the popular Theo- 
logy of England, questions his teachers as to the foun- 
dations and evidence of the doctrines he has imbibed, 
he is referred at once to the Bible as the source and 
proof of all : ** The Bible and the Bible only, is the 
religion of Protestants." The Bible, he is told, is a 
sacred book of supreme and unquestionable authority, 
being the production of writers directly inspired by God 
to teach us truth — being, in the ordinary phrase. The 
Word of God. This view of the Bible he finds to be 
universal among all religious sects, and nearly all 
religious teachers ; all at least, of whom, in this 
country, he is likely to hear. This belief in the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures (©go^^eutfria) is, indeed, 
stated with some slight variations, by modem Divines ; 
some affirming, that every statement and word was 
immediately dictated from on high ; these are the 
advocates of Pleriary or Verbal Inspiration ; — others 
holding merely that the Scriptural writers were divinely 

I A 
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informed and authorized Teachers of truth and narra- 
tors of fact, thoroughly imbued with, and guided by, 
the Spirit of God, but that the words, the earthly form 
in which they clothed the ideas, were their own. 
These are the believers in the essential Inspiration 
of the Bible. 

It is obvious that the above are only two modes of 
stating the same doctrine — a doctrine incapable of 
being defined or expressed with philosophical precision, 
from our ignorance of the modus operandi of divine in- 
fluences on the mind of man. Both propositions mean, if 
they have any distinct meaning at all, this aflSirmation : 
— that every statement of fact contained in the Scrip- 
tures is true, as being information communicated by 
the Holy Spirit — that every dogma of Religion, every 
idea of Duty, every conception of Deity, therein as- 
serted, came from Ood, in the natural and unequivocal 
sense of that expression. That this is the acknow- 
ledged and accepted doctrine of Protestant Christendom 
at least is proved by the circumstance that all contro- 
vemes among Christian sects turn upon the interpre- 
tation, not the authority, of the Scriptures ; insomuch, 
that we constantly hear disputants make use of this 
language : " Only show me such or such a doctrine 
in the Bible, and I am silenced." — It is proved, too, 
by the pains taken, the humiliating subterfuges so 
often resorted to, by men of science, to show that their 
discoveries are not at variance with any text of Scrip- 
ture ; — pains and subterfuges now happily discarded 
by nearly all, as unworthy alike of the dignity of 
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Science and the rights of controversy, and as no longer 
required amid the increasing enlightenment of the age. 
— It 'is proved, by the observation, so constantly forced 
upon us, of theologians who have been compelled to 
abandon the theory of Scriptural Inspiration or to 
modify it into a negation, still retaining, as tenaciously 
as ever, the consequences and corollaries of the doctrine ; 
phrases which sprung out of it, and have no meaning 
apart from it; and deductions which could flow from it 
alone. — It is proved, moreover, by the indiscriminate 
and peremptory manner in which texts are habitually 
quoted from every part of the Bible, to enforce a pre- 
cept, to settle a doctrine, or to silence an antagonist. — 
It is proved, finally, by the infinite efforts made by 
commentators and divines to explain discrepancies 
and reconcile contradictions which, independently of 
this doctrine, could have no importance or significance 
whatever. 

This, accordingly, is the first doctrine for which our 
Inquirer demands evidence and proof It does not 
occur to him to doubt the correctness of so prevalent 

« 

a belief ; he is only anxious to discover its genesia and 
its foundation. He immediately perceives that the 
Sacred Scriptures consist of two separate series of writ- 
ings, wholly distinct in their character, chronology, 
and language — the one containing the sacred books of 
the Jews, the other those of the Christians. We will 
commence with the former. 

Most of our readers who share the popular belief in 
the divine origin and authority of the Jewish Scrip- 
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tures, would probably be much perplexed when called 
upon to assign grounds to justify the conviction which 
they entertain from habit All that they could dis- 
cover may be classed under the following heads : 

I. That these books were received as sacred, authori- 
tative, and inspired Writings by the Jews themselves. 

II. That they repeatedly and habitually represent 
themselves as dictated by God, and containing His 
ipsisaima verba. 

III. That their contents proclaim their origin and 
parentage, as displaying u purer morality, a loftier re- 
ligion, and altogether a holier tone, than the unassisted, 
uninspired human faculties could, at that period, have 
attained. 

IV. That the authority of the Writers, as directly 
commissioned from on High, was in many cases attested 
by miraculous powers, either of act or prophecy. 

V. That Christ and His Apostles decided their 
sacred character, by referring to them, quoting them, 
and assuming or aflSirming them to be inspired. 

Let us examine each of these grounds separately. 

I. It is unquestionably true that the Jews received 
the Hebrew Canon, or what we call the Old Testament, 
as a collection of divinely-inspired writings, and that 
Christians', on their authority, have generally adopted 
the same belief — Now, even if the Jews had held the 
same views of inspiration that now prevail, and attached 
the modem meaning to the word; even if they had 
known accurately who were the Authors of the sacred 
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books, and on what authority such and such writings 
were admitted into the Canon, and such others re- 
jected ; — we do not see why their opinion should be 
regarded as a suflSicient guide and basis for ours ; 
especially when we remember that they rejected as an 
Impostor the very Prophet whom we conceive to have 
been inspired beyond all others. What rational or 
consistent ground can we assign for disregarding the 
decision of the Jews in the case of Jesus, and accepting 
it submissively in the case of Moses, David, and Isaiah ? 
But, on a closer examination, it is discovered that 
the Jews cannot tell us when, nor by whom, nor on 
what principle of selection, this collection of books 
was formed. All these questions are matters of pure 
conjecture, or of difficult and doubtful historic inference; 
— and the ablest critics agree only in the opinion that 
no safe opinion can be pronounced. One ancient 
Jewish legend attributes the formation of the Canon 
to the Great Synagogue, an imagined *' company of 
Scribes," (ryvaywy^ ypafifj^aritavy presided over by Ezra. 
— Another legend, equally destitute of authority, re- 
lates that the collection already existed, but had be- 
come much corrupted, and that Ezra was inspired for 
the purpose of correcting and purifying it ; — ^that is, 
was inspired for the purpose of ascertaining, correcting, 
and affirming the inspiration of his Predecessors. A 
third legend mentions Nehemiah as the Author of the 
Canon. The opinion of De Wette — probably the first 
authority on these subjects — an opinion founded on 
minute historical and critical investigations, is, that 
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the different portions of the Old Testament were col- 
lected or brought into their present form, at various 
periods, and that the whole body of it " came gradually 
into existence, and, as it were, of itself and by force of 
custom and public use, acquired a sort of sanction." 
He conceives the Pentateuch to have been completed 
about the time of Josiah, the collection of Prophets 
soon after Nehemiah, and the devotional writings not 
till the age of the Maccabees.^ His view of the grounds 
which led to the reception of the various books into 
the sacred Canon, is as follows : — " The writings attri- 
buted to Moses, David, and the Prophets, were con- 
sidered inspired on account of the personal character 
of their authors. But the other writings, which are 
in part anonymous, derive their title to inspiration 
sometimes from their contents, and sometimes from 
the cloud of antiquity which rests on them. Some of 
the writings which were composed after the exile — 
such, for example, as the Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, 
and Daniel — were put on this list on account of the 
ancient authors to whom they were ascribed ; — others 
— ^for example. Chronicles and Esther — on account of 
their contents; and others again, as Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, on account of the distinguished merit of their 
authors in restoring the Law and worship of God.^' * 

Again : the books of the Hebrew Canon were cus- 
tomarily classed among the Jews into three several 

» Introduction to the Critical Study of the Old Testament, (by 
Parker,) i. 26-35. 
* De Wette, i. 40. 
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divisions — ^the Books of the Law, the Prophets, and 
the other sacred writings, or Hagiographa, as they are 
termed — and it is especially worthy of remark that 
Philo, Josephus, and all the Jewish authorities ascribed 
different degrees of inspiration to each class, and 
moreover did not conceive such inspiration to be ex- 
clusively confined to the Canonical writers, but to be 
shared, though in a scantier degree, by others; — Philo 
extending it even to the Greek translators of the Old 
Testament ; Josephus hinting that he was not wholly, ^ 
destitute of it himself ; and both maintaining that even 
in their day the gifts of prophecy and inspiration were 
not extinct, though limited to few.^ The Talmudists 
held the same opinion ; and went so far as to say that 
a man might derive a certain kind or degree of in- 
spiration from the study of the Law and the Prophets. 
In the Gospel of John xi. 51, we have an intimation 
that the High Priest had a kind of ex officio inspir- 
ation or prophetic power. — ^It seems clear, therefore, 
that the Jews, on whose authority we accept the Old 
Testament as inspi/red, attached a very diflferent 
meaning to the word from that in which our Theo- 
logians employ it ; in their conception it approaches 
(except in the case of Moses) much more nearly to the 
divine afflatus which the Greeks attributed to their 



^ De Wette, i. 39-43, A marked confirmation of the idea of 
graduated inspiration is tp be found in Numbers xii. 6-8. Maim- 
ouides (De Wette, ii. 361) distinguishes eleven degrees of inspir- 
ation, besides that which was granted to Moses. Abarbanel (De 
Wette i. 14) makes a similar distinction. 
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Poets. — " Between the Mosaic and the Prophetic In- 
spiration, the Jewish Church asserted such a difference 

as amounts to a diversity To Moses and to 

Moses alone — to Moses, in the recording, no less than 
in the receiving of the law — and to every part of the 
five books called the books of Moses, the Jewish 
Doctors of the generation before and coeval with 
the Apostles, assigned that unmodified and abso- 
lute ho^vsvffTta, which our divines, in words at least, 
attribute to the Canon collectively." ^ The Sama- 
ritans, we know, carried this distinction so far that 
they received the Pentateuch alone as of divine 
authority, and did not believe the other books to be 
inspired at all. 

It will then be readily conceded that the divine 
authority, or proper inspiration (using the word in our 
modem, plain, ordinary, theological sense), of a series 
of writings of which we know neither the date, nor 
the authors, nor the collectors, nor the principle of 
selection — cannot derive much support or probability 
from the mere opinion of the Jews ; — especially when 
the same Jews did not confine the quality of inspiration 
to these writings exclusively ; — when a large section of 
them ascribed this attribute to five books only out of 
thirty-nine ; — and when they assigned to different por- 
tions of the collection different degrees of inspiration — 



1 Coleridge. Confessions of an Enquiring Spirit, p. 19. As I 
shall have to refer to this eminent writer more than once, I wish 
it to be borne in mind, that though not always speculatively or- 
thodox, he was a dogmatic Christian, and an intolerant Trinitarian ; 
at least he always held the language of one. 
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an idea quite inconsistent with the modern one of 
infallibility. — "In infallibility there can be no degrees."^ 
II. The second ground alleged for the popular belief 
in the Inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures, appears to 
involve both a confusion of reasoning, and a miscon- 
ception of fact. These writings, I believe I am 
correct in stating, nowhere affirm their own inspiration, 
divine origin, or infallible authority. They fre- 
quently, indeed, use the expressions, "Thus saith 
Jehovah," and "the Word of the Lord came to 
Moses," &c., which seem to imply that in these 
instances they consider themselves as recording the 
very words of the Most High ; but they do not 
declare that they are as a whole dictated by God, nor 
even that in these instances they are enabled to record 
His words with infallible accuracy. But even if these 
writings did contain the most solemn and explicit 
assertion of their own inspiration, that assertion ought 
not to have, and in the eye of reason could not have, 
any weight whatever, till that inspiration is proved 
from independent sources — after which it becomes 
superfluous. It is simply the testimony^ of a witness 

1 Coleridge, p. 18. [Moreover, if we may trust a very remark- 
able and learned article on the Talmud, which appeared in the 
July number, 1873, of the Edinburgh Review, much of the Old 
Testament which Christian divines, in their ignorance of Jewish 
lore, have insisted on receiving and interpreting literally, the 
better informed Rabbins never dreamed of regarding as anything 
but allegorical. The "literalists" they called fools. The account 
of the Creation was one of the portions which the unlearned were 
specially forbidden to meddle with.] 

* " If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true " (i.e., is 
not to be regarded), John v. 31. 
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to himself, — a testimony which the falsest witness can 
bear as well as the truest. To take for granted the 
attributes of a writer from his own declaration of those 
attributes, is, one would imagine, too coarse and too 
obvious a logical blunder not to be abandoned as soon as 
it is stated in plain language. Yet, in the singular 
work which I have already quoted — singular and sadly 
remarkable, as displaying the strange inconsistencies 
into which a craven terror of heresy (or the imputation 
of it) can betray even the acutest thinkers — Coleridge 
says, first "that he cannot find any such claim (to 
supernatural inspiration) made by the writers in ques- 
tion, explicitly or 'by implication" (p. 16); — secondly , 
that where the passages asserting such a claim are sup- 
posed to be found, " the conclusion drawn from them in- 
volves obviously a petitio principii, namely, the super- 
natural dictation, word by word, of the book in which 
the assertion is found ; for until this is established, the 
utmost such a text can prove is the current belief of 
the Writer's age and country " (p. 17) ; — and, thirdly, 
that, " whatever is referred by the sacred penman to 
a direct communication from God ; and whenever it is 
recorded that the subject of the history had asserted 
himself to have received this or that command, in- 
formation, or assurance, from a superhuman intelli- 
gence ; or where the Writer, in his own person, and in 
the character of an historian, relates that the word of 
God came to Priest; Prophet, Chieftain, or other 
Individual ; / receive the same with full belief, and 
admit its inappellable authority" (p. 27). — What is 
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this, but to say, at p. 27, that he receives as "inappel- 
lable"that which, at p. 17, he declares to involve an 
obvious petitio principii ? — that any self-asserted 
infallibility — any distinct affirmation of divine com- 
munication or command, however improbable, contra- 
dictory, or revolting — ^made in any one of a collection 
of books, " the dates, selectors, and compilers of which " 
he avers to be " unknown, or recorded by known 
fabulists" (p. 18), — ^must be received as of supreme 
authority, without question, and without appeal ? — 
What would such a reasoner as Coleridge think of such 
reasoning as this, on any other than a Biblical 
question ? 

III. The argument for the inspiration of the Old 
Testament Scriptures derived from the character of 
their contents, will bear no examination. It is true 
that many parts of them contain views of Duty, of 
God, and of Man's relation to Him, which are among 
the purest and loftiest that the human intellect can 
grasp ; — ^but it is no less true that other passages, at 
least as numerous and characteristic, depict feelings 
and opinions on these topics, as low, meagre, and 
unworthy, as ever took their rise in savage and uncul- 
tured minds. These passages, as is well known, have 
long been the opprobium of orthodoxy and the despair 
of Theologians ; and so far are they from being con- 
firmatory of the doctrine of scriptural inspiration, that 
nothing but the inconsiderate and absolute reception 
of this doctrine has withheld men from regarding and 
representing them in their true light. The contents 



S 
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of the Hebrew Canon as a whole, form the most fatal 
and convincing argument against its inspiration as a 
whole. By the popular creed as it now stands, the 
nobler portions are compelled to bear the mighty 
burden of the lower and less worthy ; — and often 
sink under their weight. 

IV. The argument for the Inspiration of the Old 
Testament Writers, drawn from the supposed miracu- 
lous or prophetic powers conferred upon the writers, 
admits of a very brief refutation. In the first place, 
as we do not know who the Writers were, nor at 
what date the books were written, we cannot possibly 
decide whether they were endowed with any such 
powers, or not. — Secondly, as the only evidence we 
have for the reality of the miracles rests upon the 
divine authority, and consequent unfailing accuracy, of 
the books in which they are recorded, they cannot, 
without a violation of all principles of reasoning, be 
adduced to prove that authority and accuracy. — 
Thirdly, in those days, as is well known, superhuman 
powers were not supposed to be confined to the direct 
and infallible organs of the divine commands, nor 
necessarily to imply the possession of the delegated 
authority of God ; — ^as we learn from the Magicians of 
Pharaoh, who could perform many, though not all, of 
the miracles of Moses ; — ^from the case of Aaron, who, 
though miraculously gifted, and God's chosen High 
Priest, yet helped the Israelites to desert Jehovah, and 
bow down before the Golden Calf; — and from the 
history of Balaam, wh^ though in daily communi- 
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cation with God, and specially inspired by Him, yet 
accepted a bribe from His enemies to curse His people, 
and pertinaciously endeavoured to perform his part of 
the contract. — ^And, finally, as the dogmatic or 
credential value of prophecy depends on our being able 
to ascertain the date at which it was uttered and the 
precise events which it was intended to predict, and 
the impossibility of foreseeing such events by mere 
human sagacity, and, moreover, upon the original 
language in which the prophecy was uttered not having 
been altered by any subsequent recorder or transcriber 
to match the fulfilment more exactly ; — and as in the 
case of the prophetical books of the Hebrew Canon 
(as will be seen in a subsequent chapter), great doubt 
rests upon tilmost all these points; and as, moreover, 
for one prediction which was justified, it is easy to 
point to two which were falsified, by the event ; — the 
prophecies, even if occasionally fulfilled, can assuredly, 
in the present stage of our inquiry, afford us no 
adequate foundation on which to build the inspiration 
of the library (for such it is) of which they form a part. 

V. But the great majority of Christians would, if. 
questioned, rest their belief in the Inspiration of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, upon the supposed sanction 
or afl&rmation of this view by Christ and his Apostles. 
— Now, as Coleridge has well argued in a passage 
already cited, until we know that the words of Christ 
conveying this doctrine have been faithfully recorded, 
so that we are actually in possession of his view — 
and that the apostolic writings conveying this doctrine 
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were the production of inspired men — "the utmost 
such texts can prove is the current belief of the 
Writer's age and country concerning the character of 
the books then called the Scriptures." — The inspiration 
of the Old Testament, in this point of view, therefore, 
rests upon the inspiration of the New — a matter to 
be presently considered. But let us here ascertain 
what is the actual amount of divine authority attri- 
buted to the Old, by the writers of the New Testament. 
It is unquestionable that these Scriptures are 
constantly referred to and quoted, by the Apostles and 
Evangelists, as authentic and veracious histories. It 
is unquestionable, also, that the prophetic writings were 
considered by them to he 'prophecies — ^to contain predic- 
tions of future events, and especially of evelits relating 
to Christ. They received them submissively ; but 
misquoted, xnisunderstood, and misapplied them, as 
will hereafter be shewn. — Further ; however incor- 
rectly we may believe the words of Christ to have been 
reported, his references to the Scriptures are too numer- 
ous, too consistent and too probable, not to bring us to 
the conclusion that he quoted them as having, and 
deserving to have, unquestioned authority over the 
Jewish mind. On this point, however, the opinions of 
Christ, as recorded in the Gospel, present remarkable 
discrepancies, and even contradictions. On the one 
hand, we read of His saying, " Think not that I am 
come to destroy the Law or the Prophets : I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil For verily I say unto 
you, Till Heaven and Earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
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shall in no wise pass from the Law till all be ful- 
filled." ^ He quotes the Decalogue as " from God ; " 
and he says that *' God spake to Moses." ^ It is true 
that he nowhere affirms the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, but he quotes the prophecies, and even is said 
to represent them as prophesying of him. ^ He quotes 
the Psalms controversially, to put down antagonists, and 
adds the remark, " the Scriptures cannot be broken." * 
He is represented as declaring once positively, and 
once incidentally,* that " Moses wrote of him." ^ 

. On the other hand, he contradicted Moses, and 
abrogated his ordinances in an authoritative and 
peremptory manner, which precludes the idea that he 
supposed himself dealing with the direct commands of 
God.^ This is done in many points specified in 
Matth. v. 34-44 ; — in the case of divorce, in the most 
positive and naked manner (Matth. v. 31, 32 ; xix. 8. 
Luke xvi. 18 ; Mark x. 4-12) ; — in the case of the 

1 Matth. V. 17, 18. Luke xvi. 17. 

2 Matth. XV. 4-6 ; xxii. 31. Mark vii. 9-13 ; xii. 26. 

» Matth. XV. 7 : xxiv. 15. Luke iv. 17-21 ; xxiv. 27. 

* John X. 35. 

» John V. 46. Luke xxiv. 44. 

* It seems more than doubtful whether any passages in the 
Pentateuch can fairly be considered as having reference to Christ. 
But passing over this, if it shall appear that what we now call " the 
Books of Moses " were not written by Moses, it will follow, either 
that Christ referred to Mosaic writings which we do not possess ; 
or that, like the contemporary Jews and modem Christians, he 
erroneously ascribed to Moses books which Moses did not write. 

' " Ye have heard that it has been said of old time ; " — " Moses, 
for the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put away your 
wives," &c., &c. 
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woman taken in adultery, who would have been 
punished with a cruel death by the Mosaic law but 
whom Jesus dismissed with — " Neither do I condemn 
thee : go and sin no more'' (John viii 5-11); — in the 
case of clean and unclean meats, as to which the Mosaic 
law is rigorous in the extreme, but which Christ puts 
aside as trivial, affirming that unclean meats can7iot 
defile a man, though Moses declared that it "made 
them abominable." (Matth. xv. 11 ; Mark vii. 15.) 
Christ even supersedes in the same manner one of the 
commands of the Decalogue — ^that as- to the observance 
of the Sabbath, his views and teaching as to which no 
ingenuity can reconcile with the Mosaic law.^ 

Finally, we have the assertion in Pauls Second 
Epistle to Timothy (iii 16), which, though certainly 
translatable two ways,^ either affii^ms the inspiration 
of the Hebrew Canon as a whole, or aaaumea the inspi- 
ration of certain portions, of it. — On the whole, there 
can, . I think, be little doubt that Christ and his 



^ See this whole question most ably treated in the notes to Norton, 
Genuineness of the Gospels, ii. § 7. 

' The English, Dutch, and other versions render it, " All Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for teaching." 
&c., &c, (an obviously incorrect rendering, unless it can be shown 
that ypwfyn is always used by Paul in reference to the Sacred Jew- 
ish Canon exclusively). The Vulgate, Luther, Calmet, the Span- 
ish and Arabic versions, and most of the Fathers, translate it thus: 
** All divinely inspired writings are also profitable for teaching," 
&c. This is little more than a truism. But Paul probably meant, 
** Do not despise the Old Testament, because you have the Spirit ; 
since you know it was inspired^ you ought to be able to make it 
profitable," &c. 
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Apostles received the Jewish Scriptures, as they then 
were, as sacred and authoritative. But till their divine 
authority is established, it is evident that this, the 
fifth, ground for believing the inspiratiow of the Old 
Testament merges in the first, i,e,, the belief of the 
Jews. 

So far, then, it appears tjiat the only evidence for 
the Inspir^'tion of the Hebrew Canoa is the fact that 
the Jews believed in it. — ^But we know that they also 
believed in the Inspiration of other writings ; — that 
their meaning of the word ** Inspiration *' diflPered 
essentially froin that which now prevails ; — that their 
theocratic polity had so interwoven itself with aU their 
ideas, and modified their whole mode of thinking, that 

• 

almost evekry mental suggestion, and every act of 
power, was referred by them di/reotly to a superhuman 
origin.^ — -"If" (says Mr. Coleridge) **we take into 
account the habit, universal with the Hebrew Doctors, 
of referring all excellent or extraoirdinary things to the 
Great First Cause, without mention of the proximate 
and instrumental cau8es-^-<a striking illustration of 
which may be obtained by comparing the narratives of 
the same event in the Psalms and the Historical 
Books ;-— and if we further refleot that the distinction 
of the Providential and the Miraculous did not enter 
into theij- forms of thinking— -at aU events not into 
their mode of conveying their thoughts ; — ^the language 
of the Jews respecting the Hagiographa will be found to 
differ little, if at all, from that of religious persons 

1 De Wette, i. 39. 
I. B 
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among ourselves, when speaking of an author abound- 
ing in gifts, stirred up by the Holy Spirit, writing 
under the influence of special grace, and the like." ^ — 
We know, moreover, that the Mahometans believe in 
the direct inspiration of the Koran as firmly as ever 
did the Hebrews in that of their sacred books ; and 
that in matters of such mighty import the belief of a 
special nation can be no safe nor adequate foundation 
for our own. — The result of this investigation, there- 
fore, is, that the popular doctrine of the inspiration, 
divine origin, and consequent unimpeachable accuracy 
and infallible authority of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, rests on no foundation whatever — unless it shall 
subsequently appear that Christ and his Apostles 
aflBrmed it, and had means of knowing it and judging 
of it, superior to and independent of those possessed 
by the Jews of their time. 

I have purposely abstained in this place from notic- 
ing those considerations which directly negative the 
doctrine in question ; both because many of these will 
be more suitably introduced in subsequent chapters, 
and because, if a doctrine is shown to be without foun- 
dation or it-nproved, disproof is superfluous.— ;-In con- 
clusion, let us carefully note that this inquiry has 
related solely to the divine origin and infallible 
authority of the Sacred Writvngs, and is entirely dis- 
tinct from the question as to the substantial truth of 
the narratives and the correctness of the doctrine they 
contain — a question to be decided by a different 

^ Letters on Inspiration, p. 21. 



% 
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method of inquiry. Though wholly uninspired, they 
may transmit narratives, faithful in the main, of God's 
dealings with man, and may be records of a real and 
authentic revelation. — ^All we have yet made out is 
this : that the mere fact of finding any statement or 
dogma in the Hebrew Scriptures is no sufficient proof 
or adequate warranty that it came from God. 

It is not easy to discover the grounds on which the 
popular belief in the inspiration, or divine origin, of 
the New Testament Canon, as a whole, is based. 
Probably, when analysed, they will be found to be the 
following. 

I. That the Canonical Books were selected from the 
uncanonical or apocryphal, by the early Christian 
Fathers, who must be supposed to have had ample 
means of judging ; and that the inspiration of these 
writings is affirmed by them. 

II. That it is natural to imagine that God, in send- 
ing into the World a Revelation intended for all times 
and all lands, should provide for its faithful record and 
transmission by inspiring the transmitters and recorders. 

III. That the Apostles, whose unquestioned writings 
form a large portion of the Canon, distinctly affirm 
their own inspiration ; and that this inspiration was 
distinctly promised them by Christ. 

IV. That the Contents of the New Testament are 
their own credentials, and by their sublime tone and 
character, proclaim their superhuman origin. 

V. That the inspiration of most of the vmters may 
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be considered as attested by the miracles they wrought, 
or had the pow^ of working. 

L The writings which compose the volume called 
by us the New Testament, had assumed their present 
collective form, and were generally received through- 
out the Christian CSiurches, about the end of the 
second century. They were selected out of a number 
of others ; but by whom they were selected, or what 
prin(^e guided the selection, history leaves in doubt. 
We have reason to believe that in several instances, 
writings were selected or rejected, not from a consider- 
ation of the external or traditional evidence of their 
genuineness or antiquity, but from the supposed heresy 
or orthodoxy of the doctrines ihey contained. We 
find, moreover, that the early ^Fathers disagreed among 
themselves in their estimate of the genuineness and 
authority of many of the bodes ;^ that some of them 
received books which we exclude, and excluded others 
which we admit ; — while we have good xeason to be- 
lieve that some of the rejected writings, as the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, aoid that for the Egyptians, and the 
Epistles of Clement and Barnabas, have at leaat as 
much title to be placed in the sacred Canon as some 



^ See the celebrated acoount of the Canon given by Eusebius, 
where five of our epistles are " disputed ; "—the Apocalypse, 
which we receive, is by many considered ** spurious ; " and the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, which we reject, is stated to have been 
by many, especially of the Palestinian Christians, placed among 
the ^^ acknowledged wvittngs.'* De Wette, i. 76. 
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already there — the Epistle to the Hebrews, the second 
of Peter and that of Jude, for exampla 

It is true that several of the Christian Fathers who 
lived about the end of the second century, as Irenseus, 
TertuUian, and Qement of Alexandria, distinctly affirm 
the inspiration of the Sacred Writings, as those writings 
were received, and as that word was understood, by 
them.^ But we find that they were in the habit of 
referring to and quoting indiscriminately the Apoc- 
ryphal, as well as the Canonical Scriptures. Instances 
of this kind occur in Clement of Rome (A.D. 100), 
Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 200), and, according to 
Jerome, in Ignatius also, who lived about A.D. 107.' 
Their testimony, therefore, if valid to prove the inspir- 
ation of the Canonical Scriptures, proves the inspir- 
ation of the rejected Scriptures likewise; and by 
necessary sequence, proves the error and incompetency 
of the compilers of the Canon, who rejected them. 
No one, however, well acquainted with the writings of 
the Fathers, will be of opinion that their judgment 
in these matters, or in any matters, ought to guide 
our own.' 

II. The second argument certainly carries with it, 
at first sight, an appearance of much weight ; and is 

we believe with most minds, however unconsciously, 

I ■ ■— i^^— —- ^p^— ^— ^»— «^>— »^-^i»»^ ,,, 111,1 

» De Wette, i. 63-66. 

« Ibid. p. 64, &c. 

» See Ancient Christianity, by Isaac Taylor, passim-^-for an ex- 
position of what these Fathers could write and beliere. See also 
" Literature and Dogma," by Mr. Arnold, p. 283, for a few curious 
specimens. 
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the argument which (as Paley expresses it) " does the 
business." The idea of Gospel inspiration is received, 
not from any proof that it is so, but from an opinion, 
or feeling, that it ought* to be so. The doctrine arose, 
not because it was proveable, but because it was 
wanted. Divines can produce no stronger reason for 
believing in the inspiration of the Gospel narratives, 
than their own opinion that it is not likely God should 
have left so important a series of facts to the ordinary 
chances of History. But on a little reflection it will 
be obvious that we have no ground whatever for pre- 
suming that God will act in this or in that manner 
under any given circumstances, beyond what previous 
analogies may furnish; and in this case no analogy 
exists. We cannot even form a probable guess d priori 
of His mode of operation ; — but we find that generally, 
and indeed in all cases of which we have any certain 
knowledge, He leaves things to the ordinary action of 
natural laws ; — and if, therefore, it is " natural " to 
presume anything at all in this instance, that presump- 
tion should be that God did not inspire the New 
Testament writers, but left them to convey what they 
saw, heard, or believed, as their intellectual powers 
and moral qualities enabled them. 

The Gospels, as professed records of Christ's deeds 
and words, will be allowed to form the most important 
portion of the New Testament Collection. — Now, the 
idea of God having inspired /otir different men to write 
a history of the same transactions — or rather of many 
diflferent men having undertaken to write such a his- 
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tory, of whom God inspired /our only to write correctly, 
leaving the others to their own unaided resources, and 
giving us no test by which to distinguish the inspired 
from the uninspired — certainly appears self-confuting 
and anything but " natural." If the accounts of the 
same transactions agree, where was the necessity for 
more than one ? K they diflfer (as they notoriously do), 
it is certain that only one can be inspired ; — and which 
is that one ? In all other religions claiming a divine 
origin, this incongruity is avoided. 

Further, the Gospels nowhere affirm, or even intim- 
ate, their own inspiration^ — a. claim to credence, which, 
had they possessed it, they assuredly would not have 
failed to put forth. Luke, it is clear from his exordium, 
had no notion of his own inspiration, but founds his 
title to take his place among the annalists, and to be 
listened to as at least equally competent with any of 
his competitors, on his having been from the first 
cognizant of the transactions he was about to relate. 
Nor do the Apostolic writings bear any such testimony 
to them ; nor could they well do so, having (with the 
exception of the Epistles of John) been composed pre- 
vious to them. 

III. When we come to the consideration of the 

Apostolic writings, the case is dififerent. There are, 

• 

^ Dr. Arnold, Christian Life, &c., p. 487, — "I must acknowledge 
that the Scriptural narratives do not claim this inspiration for 
themselves." Coleridge, Confessions, &c., p. 16, — " I cannot find 
any such claim made by these writers, either explicitly or by 
implication.^* 
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scattered though these, apparent claims to superhuman 
guidance and teaching, though not direct assertion 
of inspiration. It is, however, worthy of remark that 
none of these occur in the writings of any of the Apostles 
who were contemporary with Jesus, and who attended 
his ministry ; — in whom, if in any, might inspiration 
be expected ; to whom, if to any, was inspiration 
promised. It is true that we find in John^ much dog- 
matic assertion of being the sole teacher of truth, and 
much denunciation of all who did not listen submis- 
sively to him ; but neither in his epistles nor in those 
of Peter, James, nor Jude, do we find any claim to 
special knowledge of truth, or guarantee from error by 
direct spiritual aid. All assertions of inspiration are. 
We believe, confined to the epistles of Paul, and may be 
found in 1 Cor. ii. 10-16. Gd. i. 11, 12. 1. Thess. 
iv. 8. 1 Tim. ii. 7* 

Now, oti these passages we haVe to remark, first, 
that " having the Holy Spirit," in the parlance of that 
day, by no means implied our tnoderti idea of inspira- 
tion, or anything ieipproaching to it ; for Paul often 
affirms that it was given to Inaby, nay, to most, of the 
believers, and in different degrees,^ Moreover, it is 
probable that a man who believed he was inspired by 
God would have been more dogmatic and less argu- 
mentative. He would scarcely have run the risk of 

1 Ist Epistle iy. 6. ** We are of God ; he that knoweth God 
heareth us ; he that is not of God heareth not us. Hereby know 
we the spirit of truth and the spirit of error." 

* 1 Cor. xii. 8 ; and xiv. passim. 
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weakening his revelation by a presumptuous endeavour 
to prove it ; still less by adducing in its behalf 
arguments which are often far from being irrefragable.^ 

Secondly. In two or three passages he makes a 
marked distinction between what he delivers as his 
own opinion, and what he speaks by authority : — " The 
Lord says, not I ; " — " I, not the Lord ; " — -This I give 
by permission, not commandment,*' &c., &c. Hence 
Dr. Arnold infers,^ that we are to consider Paul as 
speaking from inspiration wherever he does not warn 
us that he " speaks as a man." But unfortunately for 
this argument the Apostle expressly declares himself 
to be " speaking by the word of the Lord," in at least 
one case where he is manifestly and admittedly in error, 
viz., in 1 Thess. iv, 16 ;^ of which we shall speak further 
in the following chapter. 

Thirdly. The Apostles, all of whom are supposed to 
be alike inspired, differed among themselves, contra- 
dicted, depreciated and ** withstood " one another.* 

Fourthly. As we showed before in the case of the 
Old Testament writers, the Apostles' assertion of their 
oWn inspiration, even were it ten times more clear and 
explicit than it is, being their testvmony to themselves, 
6ould have no weight or validity as evidence. 



^ Gal. iii. 16. for example. See Amold^s ^' Literature and 
Dogma,'' p. 140. 

* Christian Course and Character, pp. 488-9. 
» See also 1 Cot. viL 29. Philip, iv. 5. 

* Gal. ii. 11-14. 2 Peter iii. 16. Acts xv. 6-39. Compare Rom. 
ill., and Gal. ii. and iii., with Jamed ii. 
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But, it will be urged, the Gospels record that Christ 
promised inspiration to his apostles. — In the first place, 
Paul was not included in this promise. In the next 
place, we have already seen that the divine origin of 
these books is a doctrine for which no ground can be 
shown ; and their correctness, as records of Christ's 
words, is still to be established. When, however, we 
shall have clearly made out that the words promising 
inspiration were really uttered by Christ, and meant 
what we interpret them to mean, we shall have 
brought ourselves into the singular and embarrassing 
position of maintaining that Christ prorriised them 
that which in result they did not possess ; since there 
can be no degrees of inspiration, in the ordinary and 
dogmatic sense of the word ; and since the Apostles 
clearly were not altogether inspired, inasmuch as they 
fell into mistakes,^ disputed, and disagreed among 
themselves. 

The only one of the New Testament writings which 
contains a clear afiirmation of its own inspiration, is 
the one which in all ages has been regarded as of the 
most doubtful authenticity — ^viz., the Apocalypse. It 
was rejected by many of the earliest Christian author- 
ities. It is rejected by most of the ablest Biblical 
critics of to-day. Luther, in the preface to his trans- 
lation inserted a protest against the inspiration of the 
Apocalypse, which protest he solemnly charged every 

^ The error of Paul about the approaching end of the world 
was shared by all the Apostles. James v. 8. 1 Peter iv. 7. 2 
Peter ill. 12. 1 John ii. 18. Jude, verse 18. 
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one to prefix, who chose to publish the translation. 
In this protest one of his chief grounds for the rejection 
is, the suspicious fact that this writer alone blazons 
forth his own inspiration. 

IV. The common impression seems to be that the 
contents of the New Testament are their own creden- 
tials — that their superhuman excellence attests their 
divine origin. This may bejperfectly true in substance 
without affecting the present question ; since it is 
evident that the excellence of particular passages, or 
even of the great mass of passages, in a book, can 
prove nothing for the divine origin of the whole — 
unless it can be shown that all the portions of it are 
indissolubly connected. This or that portion of its 
contents may attest by its nature that this or that 
special portion came from God, but not that the book 
itself, including everything in it, had a divine source. 
A truth, or a doctrine, may be divinely revealed, but 
humanly recorded, or transmitted by tradition ; and 
may be mixed up with other things that are erroneous ; 
else the passages of scriptural truth contained in a 
modem sermon would prove the whole sermon inspired 
and infallible. 

V. The argument for Inspiration, drawn from the 
miraculous gifts of the alleged recipients of inspiration 
— a matter to which we shall refer when treating of 
miracles — ^is thus conclusively met by a recent author : 
" Shall we say that miracles are an evidence of inspir- 
ation in the person who performs them ? And must 
we accept as infallible every combination of ideas 
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which may exist in his mind ? If we look at this 
question abstractedly, it is not easy to perceive the 
necessary connection between superhuman power and 

superhuman wisdom And when we look more 

closely to the fact, did not the minds of the Apostles 
retain some errors, long after they had been gifted 
with supernatural power t Did they not believe in 
demons occupying the bodies of men and swine ? Did 
they not expect Christ to assume a worldly sway ? 
Did not their master strongly rebuke the moral notions 
and feelings of two of them, who were for calling down 
fire from Heaven on an offending village 1 It is often 
jte.id that where a man's asseveration of his infallibility 
is combined with the support of miracles, his inspira- 
tion is satisfactorily proved ; and this statement is 
made on the assumption that God would never confer 
supernatural power on one who could be guilty of 
a falsehood. What, then, are we to say respecting 
Judas and Peter, both of whom had been furnished 
with the gifts of miracle, and employed them during 
a mission planned by Christ, and of whom, neverthe- 
less, one became the traitor of the garden, and the 
other uttered against his Lord three falsehoods in one 
hour ? '' ^ 

So far, then, our inquiry has brought us to this 
negative conclusion : that we can discover no ground 

1 Rationale of Religious Inquiry, p. 80. Moreover the law of 
Moses directs that a false prophet, even though he work miracles 
in attestation, shall be ptit to death,— and St. Paul says that if 
** an angel from Heaven " preaches any doctrine that conflicts with 
hiSf ** let him be accursed/^ Deut. xiii. Galatians L 8. 
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for beKeving that the Sciiptures — i.e., either the 
Hebrew or the Qiristian Canonical Writings — are 
iTispired, taking that word in its ordinary acceptation 
— viz., that they " came from God ; " were dictated or 
suggested by Him; were supematurally preserved 
from error, both as to fact and doctrine ; and must 
therefore be received in all their parts as authoritative 
and infallible. This conclusion is perfectly compatible 
with the belief that they contain a human record, and 
in substance, a faithful record, of a divine revelation 
-—a human history, and, in the main, a true history, 
of the dealings of God with roan. But they have 
become to us, by this condusion, records, not revela* 
<io7i8 ;— -histories to be investigated like other his- 
tories ; — -documents of which the date, the authorship, 
the genuineness, the accuracy of the text, are to be 
ascertained by the same principles of investigation as 
we apply to other documents. In a word we are to 
examine them and regard them, not as the Mahom- 
etans regard the Koran, but as Niebuhr regarded livy, 
and as Arnold regarded Thucydides-^ocuments out 
of which the good, the true, the sound, is to be educed. 



CHAPTER II. 

MODEBN MODIFICATIONS OF THE DOCTRINE OF 

INSPIRATION. 

The question examined in the last chapter was not 
" Do the sacred writings contain the words of inspired 
truth ? " but, " Are the writings themselves so inspired 
as to contain Tiothing else f Are they supematurally 
guaranteed from error?" It is clear that these 
questions are perfectly distinct. God may send an 
inspired message to man, but it does not necessarily 
follow that the record or tradition of that message is 
inspired also. 

We must here make a remark, which, if carefully 
borne in mind through the discussion, will save much 
misapprehension and much misrepresentation. The 
word Inspiration is used, and may, so far as etymology 
is concerned, be fairly used, in two very different 
senses. It may be used to signify that elevation of 
all the spiritual faculties by the action of God upon 
the heart, which is shared by all devout minds, though 
in diflferent degrees, and which is consistent with in- 
finite error. This is the sense in which it appears to 
have been used by both the Jews and Pagans of old. 
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This is the sense in which it is now used by those 
who, abandoning the doctrine of Biblical Inspiration 
as ordinarily held, are yet unwilling to renounce the 
use of a word defensible in itself, and hallowed to them 
by old associations. Or it may be used to signify 
that direct revelation, or infusion of ideas and infor- 
mation into the understanding of man by the Spirit 
of God, which involves and implies infallible correct- 
ness. This is the sense in which the word is now 
used in the ordinary parlance of Christians, whenever 
the doctrine of Biblical Inspiration is spoken of; — and 
it is clear that in this signification only can it possess 
any dogmatic value, i.e., can form the basis of dogmas 
which are to be received as authoritative, because 
taught in or fairly deduced from the Scriptures. It 
is only by establishing this sense of the word as the 
correct one, that divines are entitled to speak of the 
Bible, or to use it in controversy, as the " Word of Ood,'* 
To establish the doctrine of " Biblical Inspiration," by 
using the word in its first sense, and then to employ 
that doctrine, using the word in its second sense, is 
an unworthy shift, common among theologians, as dis- 
ingenuous as it is shallow. 

Now we entirely subscribe to the idea involved in 
the firat, and what we will call the poetical, sense of 
the word Inspiration ; but we object to the use of the 
word, because it is sure to be understood by the world 
of readers in the second and vernacular sense; and con- 
fusion and fallacy must be the inevitable result. 

The ordinary theory of inspiration prevalent through- 
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out Christendom — viz., that every statement of fact 
contained in the Scriptures is true ; that every view 
of duty, every idea of God, therein asserted, " came 
from God," in the ordinary and unequivocal sense of 
that expression, i.e., waiS directly a^d supematurally 
tsiught by God to the man who is said to have re^ 
ceived the communication— we have discovered to be 
groundless, and we believe to be untenable. Though 
gtill the ostensible doctripe, and the basis on which 
some of the most difficult portions of the popular 
theology are reared, it hojS, however, been found so 
indefensible by acute reaso^ers and honest divines, 
that — unwilling to abandon it, yet unable to retain 
it— they have modified and subtilified it into every 
shade and variety of meaning— -ajad no meaning. 
We propose, in this chapter, to examine one or two 
of the most plausible modificatiws which have been 
suggested ; to show that they are all as untenable as 
the original one ; and that, in fact, any modification 
of the doctrine amounts to a denial of it. " It is, in- 
deedj," says Coleridge, " the peculiar character of this 
doctrine, that you caiPnot diminish or qualify, but 
you reverse it." 

Two of the most remarkable men of our times, 
Coleridge and Arnold — one the most subtle thinker, 
the other the most honest theologian of the age-^— 
have, while admitting the untenablene^s of the common 
theory of Inspiration, left us a statement of that which 
their own minds substituted for it, and which, in our 
opinipUji is equivalent tp a negation of it. The 
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attempt, though made in the one case with great fair- 
ness, and in the other with great acuteness, thus at 
once to affirm and deny a proposition, has natu- 
rally communicated a vagueness and inconsistency to 
their language, which makes it very difficult to grasp 
their meaning with precision. We will, however, 
quote their own words. 

Dr. Arnold writes thus ^ : — " Most truly do I believe 
the Scriptures to be inspired ; the proofs of their in- 
spiration grow with the study of them. The Scrip- 
tural narratives are not only about divine things, but 
are themselves dwinely framed and superintended, 
I cannot conceive my conviction of this truth being 
otherwise than sure." (Here, surely, is as distinct 
an affirmation of the popular doctrine as could be 
desired) He continues : — -" Consider the Epistles 
of the blessed Apostle Paul, who had the Spirit of 
God so abundantly that never, we may suppose, did 
any merely human being enjoy a larger share of it. 
Endowed with the Spirit as a Christian, and daily re- 
ceiving grace more largely as he became more and 
more ripe for glory, .... favoured also with an abun- 
dance of revelations disclosing to him things ineffable 
and inconceivable^ — are not his writings most truly to 
be called inspired ? Can we doubt that in what he 
has told us of things not seen, or not seen as yet, . . . 
he spoke what he had heard from God ; and that to 
refuse to believe his iiestimony is really to disbelieve 



1 Christian ^Course and Character, pp. 486-490. 
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God ? Can any statement of the popular doctrine be 
more decided or unshrinking than this ? Yet he im- 
mediately afterwards says, in reference to one of St. 
Paul's most certain and often-repeated statements (re- 
garding the approaching end of the world), " we may 
safely and reverently say that St. Paul, in this instance, 
entertained and expressed a belief which the event 
did not justify."^ Now put these statements together, 
and we shall see that Dr. Arnold aflSrms, as a matter 
not to be doubted by any reasonable mind, that when 
St. Paul speaks of certain things (of God, of Christ, and 
of the last day),* he is telling us what he heard from 
God, and that to doubt him is to disbelieve God : yet, 
when he is speaking of other things {one of these things 
being that very " last great day " of which he had 
*' heard from Ood '*) he may safely be admitted to be 
mistaken. What is this but to say, not only that 
portions of the Scripture are from God, and other por- 
tions are from man — that some parts are inspired, 
and others are not — ^but that, of the very same letter 
by the very same Apostle, some portions are inspired, 

^ It is particularly worthy of remark (and seems to have been 
most unaccountably and entirely overlooked by Dr. Arnold 
throughout his argument), that, in the assertion of this erroneous 
belief, St. Paul expressly declares himself to be speaking " by 
the Word of the Lord.''— 1 Thess. iv. 15. 

' His precise words are these : — "Can any reasonable mind 
doubt that in what he has told us of ... . Him who pre-existed 
in the form of God before He was manifested in the form of man 
— of that great day when we shall arise uncorruptible, and meet 
our Lord in the air — ^he spoke what he had heard from God,'' &c., 
&c. Notes, p. 488. 
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and others are not — and that Dr. Arnold and every 
man must judge for himself which are which — must 
separate by his own skill the divine from the human 
assertions in the Bible ? Now a book cannot, in any 
decent or intelligible sense, be said to be inspired, or 
carry with it the authority of being — scarcely even of 
containing — God's word, if only portions come from 
Him, and there exists no plain and infallible sign to 
indicate which these portions are — ^if the same writer, 
in the same tone, may give us in one verse a revel- 
ation from the Most High, and in the next a blunder 
of his own. How can we be certain that the very 
texts upon which we most rest our views, our doctrines, 
our hopes,^ are not the human and uninspired portion ? 
What can be the meaning or nature of an in^pira-^ 
tion to teach Truth, which does not guarantee its r£- 
cipient from teaching error ? Yet Dr. Arnold tells 
us that *' the Scriptures are not only inspired, but 
divinely framed and superintended ! '* 

Dr. Arnold then proceeds to give his sanction to 
what we must consider as the singular fallacy contained 
in the Jewish notion, about diflferent degrees ofinspira' 
tion.^ ** It is an unwarrantable interpretation of the 
word," he thinks, " to mean by an inspired work, a 
work to which God has communicated his own perfec- 

^ It is certain that many of the early Christians, readers of St. 
Paul's epistles, did rest many of their hopes, and much of the 
courage which carried them through martyrdom, on the erroneous 
notions as to the immediate coming of Christ, conveyed in such 
texts as 1 Thess. iv. 15, and then generally prevalent. 

2 Notes, pp. 486, 487. 
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tions, so that the slightest error or defect of any kind 
in it is inconceivable .... Surely many of our words 
and many of our actions are spoken and done by the 
ins|)iration of God's spirit, without whom we can do 
nothing acceptable to God. Yet does the Holy Spirit 
so inspire us as to communicate to us his own perfec- 
tions ^ Are our best words or works utterly free from 
error »or from sin ? AU inspiration does not then de- 
stroy the human and fallible part in the nature which 
it inspires ; it does not change man into God. — With 
one man, indeed, it was otherwise ; but He was both 
God and man. To Him the Spirit was given without 
measure ; and as his life was without sin, so his words 
were without error. But to all others the Spirit has 
been given by measure ; in almost infinitely diflferent 
measure it is true : — the difference between the inspi- 
ration of the common and perhaps unworthy Christian 
who merely said that 'Jesus was the Lord,' and that of 
Moses, or St. Paul, or St. John, is almost to our eyes 
beyond measuring. Still the position remains that the 
highest degree *of inspiration given to man has still 
suffered to exist along with it a portion of human 
fallibility and corruption." 

Now if Dr. Arnold chooses to assume, as he appears 
to do, that every man who acknowledges Jesus to be 
the Christ, is inspired, after a fashion, and means, by 
the above passage, simply to aflSrm that Paul and 
John were inspired, just as all great and good minds 
are inspired, only in a superior degree, proportioned 
to their superior greatness and goodness — then neither 
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we, nor any one, will think it worth while to differ 
with him. But then to glide, as he does, into the 
ordinary and vernacular use of the word inspiration, 
is a misuse of language, and involves the deception 
and logical fallacy, against which we have already 
warned our readers, of obtaining assent to a doctrine 
by employing a word in its philosophical or ety- 
mological sense, and then applying that assent to a 
doctrine involving the use of the word in its vernacu- 
lar sense. A statement or dogma came from God, or 
it did not. If it came from God, it must be infallible ; 
— if it did not, it must be fallible, and may be false. 
It cannot be both at the same time. We cannot con- 
ceive of a statement coming from Ood in different 
degrees — being a little inspired by Him — being m^ore 
or less inspired by Him. Unquestionably He has 
given to men different degrees of insight into truth, 
by giving them different degrees of capacity, and 
placing them in circumstances favourable in different 
degrees to the development of those capacities; but 
by the inspiration of a book or proposition we mean 
something very distinct from this ; and to fritter away 
the popular doctrine to this, is tantamount to a 
direct negation of it, and should not be disguised by 
subtilties of language. 

Coleridge's view of Biblical Inspiration is almost as 
difficult to comprehend as Dr. Arnold's, for though his 
reasoning is more exact, his contradictions seem to us 
as irreconcilable. His denial of the doctrine of plenary 
inspiration is as direct as can be expressed in language. 
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" The doctrine of the Jewish Cabbalists/* says he,^ 
" will be found to contain the only intelligible and con- 
sistent idea of that plenary inspiration which later 
Divines extend to all the canonical books ; as thus : — 
' The Pentateuch is but one word, even the Word of 
God ; and the letters and articulate sounds by which 
this word is communicated to our human apprehen- 
sions, are likewise divinely communicated.' Now for 
'Pentateuch/ substitute 'Old and New Testament/ 
and then I say that this is the doctrine which I reject 
as superstitious and unscriptural. And yet as long as 
the conceptions of the Kevealing Word and the Inspir- 
ing Spirit are identified and confounded, I assert that 
whatever says less than this, says little more than 
nothing. For how can absolute infallibility be blended 
with fallibility ? Where is the infallible criterion ? 
And how can infallible truth be infallibly conveyed in 
defective and fallible expressions ? '* 

This is the very argument we have used above, and 
which the writer we are quoting repeats elsewhere in 
that clear and terse language which conveys irresistible 
conviction : * — " The Doctrine in question requires me 
to believe, that not only what finds me, but that all 
that exists in the sacred volume, and which I am 
bound to find therein, was not only inspired by, that 
is, composed by men under the actuating influence of 
the Holy Spirit, but likewise dictated by an Infallible 
Intelligence; — ^that the Writers, each and all, were 
divinely informed as well as inspired. Now, here all 

' Letters on luspiration, p. 19. * Ibid., pp. 13, 18. 
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evasion, all excuse is cut oflf . . . . In Infallibility 
there can be no degrees." 

It is not easy to conceive under what modification, 
or by what subtile misuse of language, Mr. Coleridge 
can hold a doctrine which, in its broad and positive 
expression, he declares to be " ensnaring, thorny, super- 
stitious, and unscriptural," and which, in any less broad 
and positive expression, he declares, " says little more 
than nothing." We shall see, however, that his notion 
of Biblical Inspiration resolves itself into this : — that 
whatever in the Bible he thinks suitable, whatever he 
finds congenial, whatever coalesces and harmonizes 
with the irmer and the prior Light, that he conceives 
to be inspired — and that alone. In other words, his 
idea is, that portions of the Bible, and portions only, 
are inspired, and those portions are such as approve 
themselves to his reason. The test of inspiration to 
Mr. Coleridge is, accordance with his own feelings and 
conceptions. We do not object to this test — ^further 
than that it is ajrbitrary, varying, individual, and 
idiosyncratic : — ^We merely aflSrm that it involves 
a use of the word " Inspiration," which to common 
understandings is a deception and a mockery. His 
remarks are these ^ : — 

" There is a Light higher than all, even the Word 
that was in the beginning ; — the Light, of which light 
itself is but the shechinah and cloudy tabernacle ; — the 
Word that is light for every man, and life for as many 



1 Letters on Inspiration, pp. 9, 10, 13. 
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as give heed to it Need I say that, in perusing 

the Old and New Testaments, I have met everywhere 
more or less copious sources of truth, power, and 
purifying impulses ; — that I have found words for my 
inmost thoughts, songs for my joy, utterances for my 
hidden griefs, and pleadings for my shame and feeble- 
ness V In short, whatever fivda-me bears witness for 
itself that it has proceeded from, a Holy Spirit, even 
* from the same Spirit ' which, remaining in itself,, yet 
regenerateth all other powers, and in all ages entering 
into holy souls, maketh them friends of God and 
Prophets/ {Wisdom vii.) ..... In the Bible there is 
more thRt finds me than I have experienced in all other 
books together ; the words of the Bible find me at 
greater depths of my being ; and whatever finds me 
brings with it irresistible evidence of having proceeded 
from the Holy Spirit." ^ 

Need we pause to point out what a discreditable 
tampering with the truthful use of language is here ? 
Of how many hundred books may the same not be said, 
though in a less degree ? In Milton, in Shakespeare, 
in Plato, in iEschylus, in Mad. de Stael, ay, even in 
Byron and Rousseau, who is there that has not found 
" words for his inmost thoughts, songs for his joy, 
utterance for his griefs, and pleadings for his shame ? " 
Yet, would Mr. Coleridge excuse us for calling these 



^ See also, p. 61, where he says (addressing a sceptic), " Whatever 
you find therein coincident with your pre-established convictions, 
you will, of course, recognize as the Revealed Word " (!) 
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authors inspired ? And if he would, does he not know 
that the alleged inspiration of the Scriptures means 
something not only very superior to, but totally 
different from, this. 

It is necessary to recall to our readers, what 
Coleridge seems entirely to have lost sight of — that 
the real, present, practical question to be solved is, 
not " Are we to admit that all which suits us, ' finds 
us,' ' agrees with our pre-established convictions,' came 
from God, and is to be received as revealed truth ? " 
hut, " Are we to receive all we find in the Bible as 
authoritative and inspired, though it should shock our 
feelings, confound our understandings, contradict our 
previous convictions, and violate our moral sense ? " 
This is the proposition held by the popular and ortho- 
dox Theology. This is the only Biblical question; 
the other is commensurate with all literature, and all 
life. 

Mr. Coleridge irests his justification for what seems 
to us a slippery, if not a positively disingenuous, use 
of language, on a distinction which he twice lays down 
in his " Confessions, '^ between " Revelation by the 
Eternal Word, and Actuation fey the Holy Spirit." 
Now, if by the " Holy Spirit," Mr, Coleridge means 
a Spirit teaching truth, or supernaturally conferring 
the power of perceiving it, his distinction is one which 
no logician can for a moment admit* If by the " Holy 
Spirit," he means a moral, not an intellectual, influ- 
ence ; if he uses the word to signify godliness, piety, 
the elevation of the spiritual faculties by the action 
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of God upon the heart ; — then he is amusing himself, 
and deluding his readers by " paltering with them in 
a double sense ;" — for this influence has not the re- 
motest reference to what the popular theology means 
by " inspiration." The most devout, holy, pious men 
are, as we know, constantly and grievously in error. 
The question asked by inquirers, and answered affirma- 
tively by the current theology of Christendom, is, 
" Did God 80 confer his Spirit upon the Biblical 
Writers as to teach them truth, and save them from 
error ? *' If He did, theirs is the teaching of God ; — 
if not, it is the teaching of man. There can be no 
medium, and no evasion. It cannot be partly the one, 
and partly the other. 

The conclusion of our examination, so far as con- 
ducted, is of infinite importance. It may be stated 
thus : — 

The Inspiration of the Scriptures appears to be a 
doctrine not only untenable, but without foundation, 
if we understand the term " Inspiration " in its ordin- 
ary acceptation ; and in no other acceptation has it, 
when applied to writings, any intelligible signification 
at all. The mere circumstance, therefore, of finding a 
statement or doctrine in the Bible, is no proof that 
it came from God, nor any sufficient warrant for our 
implicit and obedient reception of it. Admitting, as 
a matter yet undecided, because uninvestigated, that 
the Bible contains much that came from God, we have 
still to separate the divine from the human portions 
of it. 
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The present position of this question in the public 
mind of Christendom is singularly anomalous, fluctu- 
ating, and unsound. The doctrine of Biblical Inspira- 
tion still obtains general credence, as part and parcel 
of the popular theology ; and is retained as a sort of 
tacit assumption, by the great mass of the religious 
world, though abandoned as untenable by their leading 
thinkers and learned men ; — many of whom, however, 
retain it in name, while surrendering it in substance ; 
and do not scruple, while admitting it to be an error, 
to continue the use of language justifiable only on the 
supposition of its truth. Nay, further ; — with a de- 
plorable and mischievous inconsistency, they abandon 
the doctrine, but retain the deductions and corollaries 
which flowed from it, and from it alone. They insist 
upon making the superstructure survive the foundation. 
They refuse to give up possession of the property, 
though the title by which they hold it has been proved 
and is admitted to be invalid. 



CHAPTER III. 

AUTHORSHIP AND AUTHORITY OF THE PENTATEUCH AND 
THE OLD TESTAMENT CANON GENERALLY. 

The next comprehensive proposition which our Inquirer 
finds at the root of the popular theology, commanding 
a tacit and almost unquestioned assent, is this : — That 
the Old Testament narratives contain an authentic and 
faithful History of the actual dealings of God with 
man ; — that the events which they relate took place 
as therein related, and were recorded by well-informed 
and veracious writers ; — that wherever God is repre- 
sented as visiting and speaking to Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Samuel, and others, he did really so 
appear and communicate his will to them ; — that the 
ark, as built by Noah, was constructed under the 
detailed directions of the Architect of all Worlds ; that 
the Law, as contained in the Pentateuch, was delivered 
to Moses and written down by him under the imme- 
diate dictation of Jehovah, and the proceedings of the 
Israelites minutely and specifically directed by him ; 
that, in a word, the Old Testament is a literal and vera- 
cious history, not merely a national legend or tra- 
dition. This fundamental branch of the popular theo- 
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logy also includes the belief that the Books of Moses 
were written by Moses, the book of Joshua by Joshua, 
and so on ; and further that the Prophetical Books, 
and the predictions contained in the Historical Books, 
are bonll, fide Prophecies — genuine oracles from the 
mouth of God, uttered through the medium of His 
servants, whom at various times He instructed to make 
known His will and institutions to His chosen People. 

That this is the popular belief in which we are all 
brought up, and on the assumption of which the 
ordinary language of Divines and the whole tone of 
current religious literature proceeds, no one will enter- 
tain a doubt ; and that it has not been often broadly 
laid down or much defended, is attributable to the 
circumstance, that, among Christians, it has rarely till 
of late been directly questioned or openly attacked. 
The proposition seems to have been assumed on the 
one side, and conceded on the other, with equally in- 
considerate ease. 

Now, be it observed that if the Hebrew Narratives 
bore, on the face of them, an historical rather than a 
legendary character, and were in themselves probable, 
natural, and consistent, we might accept them as sub- 
stantially true without much extraneous testimony, on 
the ground of their antiquity alone. And if the con- 
ceptions of the Deity therein developed were pure, 
worthy, and consistent with what we learn of Him 
from reason and experience, we might not feel disposed 
to doubt the reality of the words and acts attributed 
to Him. But so far is this from being the case, that 



I 
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the narratives, eminently legendary in their tone, are 
full of the most astounding, improbable, and perplexing 
statements ; and the representations of God which the 
Books contain, are often monstrous, and utterly at 
variance with the teachings of Nature and of Christian- 
ity. Under these circumstances, we, of course, require 
some sufficient reason for acceding to such difficult 
propositions, and receiving the Hebrew Narratives as 
authentic and veracious Histories; and the only 
reason offered to us is tlmt the Jews believed them} 

But we remember that the Greeks believed the 
Legends in Herodotus, and the Romans the figments 
in Livy — and that the Jews were at least as credulous 
and as nationally vain as either. We need, therefore, 
some better sponsors for our creed. 

If, indeed, we were only required to accept the 
authority of the Jews for the belief that they sprung 
from Abraham, were captives in Egypt, received a 

^ Even this, howerer, must be taken cum grano. The Jews do 
not seem to have invariably accepted the historical narratives in 
the same precise and literal sense as we do. Josephus, or the tra- 
ditions which were current among his countrymen, took strange 
liberties with the Mosaic accounts. There is a remarkable differ- 
ence between his account of Abraham's dissimulation with regard 
to his wife, and the same transaction in Genesis xx. — Moreover, he 
explains the passage of the Bed Sea as a natural, not a miraculous 
event ; and many similar discrepancies might be mentioned. See 
De Wette, ii. 42. 

Observe, also, the liberty which Ezekiel considered himself war- 
ranted in taking with the Mosaic doctrine that God will visit the 
sins of the fathers upon the children (c. xviii. passim), a liberty 
scarcely compatible with a belief on his part that such doctrine 
was, as alleged, divinely announced. 
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complete code of Laws and system of theocratic polity 
from Moses, conquered Canaan, and committed mani- 
fold follies, frauds, and cruelties in their national 
career — we might accede to the demand without much 
recalcitration. But we are called on to admit some- 
thing very different from this. We are required to 
believe that Jehovah, the Ruler of all Worlds, the 
Pure, Spiritual, Supreme, Ineffable, Creator of the 
Universe — Our Father who is in Heaven — so 
blundered in the creation of man, as to repent and 
grieve, and find it necessary to destroy His own work 
— selected one favoured people from the rest of His 
children — sanctioned fraud — commanded cruelty — 
contended, and for a while in vain, with the magic of 
other Gods — ^wrestled bodily with one patriarch — ate 
cakes and veal with another — sympathised with and 
shared in human passions — and manifested " scarcely 
one untainted^moral excellence"; — and we are required 
to do this painful violence to our feelings and our 
understandings, simply because these coarse conceptions 
prevailed some thousand years ago among a People 
whose history, as written by themselves, is certainly 
not of a nature to inspire us with any extraordinary 
confidence in their virtues or their intellect. They 
were the conceptions prevalent among the Scribes and 
Pharisees, whom Jesus denounced as dishonourers of 
religion and corrupters of the Law, and who crucified 
him for endeavouring to elevate them to a purer faith. 
It is obvious, then, that we must seek for some 
other ground for accepting the earlier Scriptural narra- 
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lives as genuine histories ; — and we are met in our 
search by the assertion that the Books containing the 
statements which have staggered us, and the theism 
which has shocked us, were written by the great Law- 
giver of the Jews — by the very man whom God 
commissioned to liberate and organize His peculiar 
People. If indeed the Pentateuch was written by 
that same Moses whose doings it records, the case is 
materially altered ; — it is no longer a traditional or 
legendary narrative, but a history by an actor and a 
contemporary, that we have before us. Even this 
statement, however, were it made out, would not cast 
its aegis over the Book of Genesis, which records 
events from four to twenty-five centuries before the 
time of Moses. 

But when we proceed to the investigation of this 
point, we discover, certainly much to our surprise, not 
only that there is no independent evidence for the 
assertion that Moses wrote the books which bear his 
name — ^but that we have nearly all the proof which 
the case admits of, that he did not write them,^ and 



^ " After comiug to these results/' says De Wette, ii. 160, " we 
find no ground and no evidence to show that the books of the 
Pentateuch were .composed by Moses. Some consider him their 
author, merely from traditionary custom, because the Jews were of 
this opinion ; though it is not certain that the more ancient Jews 
shared it; for the expressions ' the Book of the Law of Moses,' ' the 
Book of the Law of Jehovah by the hand of Moses,' only designate 
him as the author or mediator of the Law^ not as the author of the 
Book. — ^The Law is ascribed to * the Prophets ' in 2 Kings xvii. 13, 
and in Ezra ix. 11. The opinion that Moses composed these books 
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that they were not composed — at all events did not 
attain their present form — ^till some hundreds of years 
after his death. It is extremely difficult to lay the 
grounds of this proposition before general readers — 
especially English readers — in a form at once concise 
and clear; as they depend upon the results of a 
species of scientific criticism, with which, though it 
proceeds on established and certain principles, very 
few in this country, even of our educated classes, are 
at all acquainted. In the conclusions arrived at by 
this scientific process, unlearned students must acqui- 
esce as they do in those of Astronomy, or Philology, or 
Geology ; — and all that can be done is to give them a 
very brief glimpse of the mode of inquiry adopted, and 
the kind of proof adduced : this we shall do as concisely 
and as intelligibly as we can ; and we will endeavour 
to state nothing which is not considered as established, 
by men of the highest eminence in this very difficult 
branch of intellectual research. 

The discovery in the Temple of the Book of the 
Law, in the reign of King Josiah, about B.C. 624, as 
related in 2 Kings xxii., is the first certain trace of 
the existence of the Pentateuch in its present form.^ 
That if this, the Book of Hxe Law of Moses, existed 
before this time, it was generally unknown, or had been 
quite forgotten, appears from the extraordinary sensa- 

is not only opposed by all the signs of a later date which occur in 
the Book itself, but dso by the entire analogy of the history of the 
Hebrew literature and language*'* 
De Wette, ii. 153. 

1. D 
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tion the discovery excited, and from the sudden and 
tremendous reformation immediately commenced by 
the pious and alarmed Monarch, with a view of carry- 
ing into eflfect the ordinances of this law. — Now we 
find that when the Temple was built and consecrated 
by Solomon, and the Ark placed therein (about B. c. 
1000), this 'Book of the Law' was not there — for it 
is said (1 Kings viii. 9), " There was nothing in the 
Ark save the two Tables of Stone which Moses put 
there at Horeb."^ Yet on turning to Deuteronomy 
xxxi. 24-26, we are told that when Moses had made 
an end of writing the words of the Law in a book, he 
said to the Levites, " Take this Book of the Law and 
put it in the side of the Ark of the Covenant of the 
Lord your God, that it may be there to witness against 
you," &c,, &e- 

This " Book of the Law " which was found in the 
Temple in the reign of Josiah (b.c. 624), which was 
not there in the time of Solomon (B.a 1000), and 
which is stated to have been written and placed in the 
Ark by Moses (B.a 1450), is almost certainly the one 
ever afterwards referred to and. received as the '* Law 
of God," the " Law of Moses," and quoted as such by 
Ezra and Nehomiah.^ And the only evidence we have 
that Moses was the author of the books found by Josiah, 
appears to be the passage in Deuteronomy xxxL, above 
cited. 

But how did it happen that a book of such im- 

1 The same positive statemeDt is repeated 2 Ohron. v. 10. 

' Subsequent references seem especially to refer to Deuteronomy. 
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measurable value to the Israelites, on their obedience 
to which depended all their temporal blessings, which 
was placed in the sanctuary by Moses, and found there 
by Josiah, was not there in the time of Solomon ? — 
Must it not have been found there by Solomon, if 
really placed there by Moses ? for Solomon was as 
anxious as Josiah to honour Jehovah and enforce His 
Law.^ In a word, have we any reason for believing 
that Moses really wrote the Book of Deuteronomy, and 
placed it in the Ark, as stated therein ? — Critical 
science answers in the Negative. 

In the first place, Hebrew scholars assure us that 
the style and language of the Book forbid us to 
entertain the idea that it was written either by 
Moses, or near his time ; as they resemble too closely 
those of the later writers of the Old Testament to 
admit the supposition that the former belonged to the 
15 th, and the latter to the 5 th century before Christ. 
To imagine that the Hebrew language underwent no 
change, or a very slight one, during a period of a 
thousand years — in which the nation underwent vast 
political, social, and moral changes, with a very great 

^ Conclusive evidence on this point may, we think, be gathered 
from Deut. xxxi. 10, where it is commanded that the Law shall be 
publicly read every seventh year to the people assembled at the 
Feast of Tabernacles ; and from xvii. 18, where it is ordained that 
each king on his accession shall write out a copy of the Law. It 
is impossible to believe that this command, had it existed, would 
have been neglected by all the pious and good kings who sat on 
the throne of Palestine. It is clear that they had never heard of 
such a command. 
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admixture of foreign blood — ia an idea antecedently 
improbable, and is contradicted by all analogy. The 
same remark applies, though with somewhat less force, 
to the other four books of the Pentateuch.^ 

Secondly, It is certain that Moses cannot have been 
the author of the whole of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
because it records his own death, c. xxxiv. It is 
obvious also that the last chapter must have been 
written not only after the death of Moses, but a long 
period after, as appears from verse 10. " And there 
/^ arose not another prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face." Now, there 
are no critical signs of style or language which would 
justify the assumption that the last chapter was the 
production of a different pen, or a later age, than the 
rest of the Book. 

Thirdly. There are several passages scattered through 
the book which speak in the past tense of .events which 
occurred after the Israelites obtained possession of the 
land of Canaan, and which must therefore have been 
written subsequently — probably long subsequently — 
to that period. For example : " The Horims also dwelt 
in Seir beforetime, but the children of Esau succeeded 
them, when they had destroyed them from before them, 
and dwelt in their stead ; as Israel did unto the land 
of his possession, which the Lord gave unto them.'' 
Deut. ii. 12. Many other anachronisms occur, as 
throughout c. iiL, especially verse 14 ; xix. 14 ; xxiv. 
1-3 ; ii. 20-23. 

1 DeWette,iL161. 
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Finally y as we have seen, at xxxi. 26, is a command 
to place the book of the Law in the Ark, and a state- 
ment that it was so placed. Now as it was not in the 
ark at the time when the Temple was consecrated, 
this passage must have been written subsequent to 
that event. See also verse 9-13. 

Now either all these passages must have been 
subsequent interpolations, or they decide the date of 
the whole book. But they are too closely interwoven, 
and too harmoniously coalesce, with the rest, to justify 
the former supposition. We are therefore driven to 
adopt the conclusion of De Wette and other critics, 
that the Book of Deuteronomy was written about the 
time of Josiah, shortly before, and with a view to, the 
discovery of the Pentateuch in the Temple.^ 

With regard to the other four books attributed to 
Moses, scientific investigation has succeeded in making 
it quite clear, not only that they were written long 
after his time, but that they are a compilation from, 
or rather an imperfect fusion of, two principal original 
documents, easily distinguishable throughout by those 
accustomed to this species of research, and appearing 
to have been a sort of legendary or traditionary 
histories, current among the earlier Hebrews. These 
two documents (or classes of documents), are called the 
UlohistiCy and Jekovistic, from the different Hebrew 
names they employ in speaking of the Supreme Being; 

^ It is worthy of remark that the Book of Joshua (x. 13), 
quotes the Book of Jashar, which must have been written as late 
as the time of David (2 Samuel L 18). See De Wette, ii. 187. 
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— ^the one using habitually the word Elohim, which 
our translation renders God, but which, being plural 
in the original, would be more correctly rendered The 
Oods ; — the other using the word Jehovah, or Jeho- 
vah Elohim, The Ood of Gods — rendered in our 
translation The Lord God.^ 

The existence of two such documents, or of two 
distinct and often conflicting narratives, running side 
by side, will be obvious on a very cursory perusal of 
the Pentateuch, more especially of the Book of Genesis ; 
and the constant recurrence of these duplicate and 
discrepant statements renders it astonishing that the 
books in question could ever have been regarded as 
one original history, proceeding from one pen. At the 
very commencement we have separate and varying 
accounts of the Creation : — the Elohistic one, extend- 
ing from Gen. i.-ii. 3, magnificent, simple, and sublime, 
describing the formation of the animate and inanimate 
world by the fiat of the Almighty, and the making of 
man, male and female, in the image of God — but pre- 
serving a total silence respecting the serpent, the 
apple, and the expulsion from the Garden of Eden ; — 
the other, or Jehovistic, extending from Gen. ii. 4 to 
iii. 24, giving a different account of the formation of 
man and woman — describing the Garden of Eden with 
its four rivers, one flowing into the Persian Gulf, and 
another surrounding Ethiopia ^ — ^narrating the tempta- 

* There are, however, other distinctive marks. De Wette, ii. 77. 
Bauer, Theol. des Alt. Test. c. ii. § 1. 

* Gush, or ** the land of swarthy men." 
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tion, the sin, and the curse, and adding a number of 
minute and puerile details, bespeaking the conceptions 
of a rude and early age, such as God teaching Adam 
and Eve to make coats of skins in lieu of the garments 
of fig leaves they had contrived for themselves. 

The next comparison of the two documents presents 
discrepancies almost equally great. The document 
Elohim, Gen. v. 1-32, gives simply the Genealogy 
from Adam to Noah, giving Seth as the name of 
Adam's firstborn son ; — ^whereas the document Jeho- 
vah, Gen. iv. 1-26, gives Cain as the name of Adam's 
firstborn, and Seth as that of his last.^ Shortly after 
vre have two slightly-varying accounts ^ of the flood ; 
one being contained in vi. 9-22 ; vii. 11-16, 18-22 ; 
viii. 1-19 ; the other comprising vi. 1-8; vii. 7-10, 
17, 23. 

We will specify only one more instance of the same 

^ " There is," says Theodore Parker, " a striking similarity be- 
tween the names of the alleged descendants of Adam and Enos 
(according to the Elohim document the grandson of Adam.) It is 
to be remembered that both names signify Man, 
I. II. 

1. Adam. 1. Enos. The reader may draw 

2. Cain. 2. Cainan. his own inferences from 
8. Enoch. 3. MahalaleeL this, or see those of Butt- 
4. Irad. 4. Jared. mann, inhis Mythologus, 
6. MehujaeL 6. Enoch. 1. c. vii. p. 171. 

6. MethusaeL 6. Methusaleh. 

7. Lamech. (Gen. iv. 7. Lamech. (Gen. v. 9-26.)" 

17-19.) 
See also on this matter, Kenrick on Primeval History, p. 59. 
^ One account affirms that seven specimens of clean beasts went 
into the ark ; the other that only two so entered. 
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event twice related with obvious and irreconcilable dis- 
crepancies, viz. the seizure of Sarah in consequence of 
Abraham's timid falsehood. The document Elohim 
(Gen. XX.) places the occurrence in Gerar, and makes 
Abimelech the offender — ^the document Jehovah (xii. 
10-19), places it in Egypt, and makes Pharaoh the 
oflFender; whilst the same document again (xxvi. 1-11), 
narrates the same occurrence, representing Abimelech 
as the offender and Gerar as the locality, but changing 
the persons of the deceivers from Abraham and Sarah, 
to Isaac and Bebekah. 

Examples of this kind might be multiplied without 
end ; which clearly prove the existence of at least two 
historical documents blended, or rather bound together, 
in the Pentateuch. We will now proceed to point out 
a few of the passages and considerations which negative 
the idea of either of them having been composed in 
in the age or by the hand of Moses.^ 

The Elohim document must have been written after 
the expulsion of the Canaanites, and the settlement 
of the Israelites in the Promised Land, as appears 
from the following passages : — inter alia, — 

" Defile not ye yourselves in any of these things 
. . , that the Land vomit not you out also, as it 

1 The formula " unto this day," is frequently found, under cir- 
cumstances indicating that the writer lived long subsequent to the 
events he relates. (Gren. xix. 88 ; xxvL 83 ; xxxiiL 32.) We 
find frequent archaeological explanations, as Ex. xvi. 36. *' Now 
an omer (an ancient measure) is the tenth part of an ephah " (a 
modem measure). — ^Explanations of old names, and additions of 
the modem ones which had superseded them, repeatedly occur, as 
at Gen. xiv. 2, 7, 8, 17 ; xxiiL 2 ; xxxv. 19. 
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vomited forth the nations which were before you " 
(Lev. xviii. 24, 27, 28.) 

" For I was stolen away out of the Land of the 
Hebrews" (Gen. xl. 15.) Palestine would not be 
called the land of the Hebrews till after the settle- 
ment of the Hebrews therein. 

" And Sarah died in Kirjatharba ; the same is 
Hebron in the land of Canaan" (Gen. xxiii. 2.) 
" And Each el died and was buried in the way to 
Ephrath, which is Bethlehem,*' (xxxv. 19.) "And 
Jacob came unto the city of Arba, which is Hebron" 
(xxxv. 27.) These passages indicate a time subse- 
quent to the erection of the Israelitish cities. 

The document must have been written in the time 
of the Kings; for it says. Gen. xxxvi. 31, "These are 
the Kings that reigned in the Land of Edom, before 
there reigned any King over the children of Israel" 
Yet it must have been written before the end of the 
reign of David, since Edom, which David subdued, 
is represented in ch. xxxvi. as still independent. The 
conclusion, therefore, which critical Science has drawn 
from these and other points of evidence is, that the 
EJohim documents were composed in the time of Saul, 
or about B.C. 1055, four hundred years after Moses. 

The Jehovistic documents are conridered to have 
had a still later origin, and to date from about the 
reign of Solomon, B.C. 1000. For they were written 
after the expulsion of the Canaanites, as is shown from 
Gen. xii. 6, and xiii. 7. " The Canaanite was then in 
the land" " The Canaanite and Perizzite dwelt then 
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in the lavdj' They appear to have been written after 
the time of the Judges, since the exploits of Jair the 
Gileadite, one of the Judges (x. 4), are mentioned in 
Numb, xxxii. 41 ; after SauVa victory over A gag. 
King of the Amalekites, who is mentioned there — 
" and his King shall be higher than Agag '* (Numb, 
xxiv. .7) ; — and if, as De Wette thinks, the Temple of 
Jerusalem is signified by the two expressions (Exod. 
xxiii. 19 ; xv. 13), "The House of Jehovah/' and the 
" habitation of thy holiness," — they must have been 
composed after the erection of that edifice. This, 
however, we consider as inconclusive. On the other 
hand, it is thought that they must have been written 
befoQ^e the time of Hezekiah, because (in Numb. xxi. 
6-9), they record the wonders wrought by the Brazen 
Serpent, which that King destroyed as a provocative 
to Idolatry. (2 Kings xviii. 4.) We are aware that 
many persons endeavour to avoid these conclusions by 
assuming that the passages in question are later inter- 
polations. But — not to comment upon the wide door 
which would thus be opened to other and less 
scrupulous interpreters — this assumption is entirely 
unwarranted by evidence, and proceeds on the previous 
assumption— equally destitute of proof — that the 
Books in question were written in the time of Moses — 
the very point under discussion. To prove the Books 
to be written by Moses, by rejecting as interpolations 
all passages which show that they could not have been 
written by him — is a very clerical, but a very inad- 
missible, mode of reasoning. 
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It results from this inquiry that the Pentateuch 
assumed its present form about the reign of King 
Josiah, B.C. 624, eight hundred years after Moses ; — 
that the Book of Deuteronomy was probably composed 
about the same date ; — that the other four books, or 
rather the separate documents of which they consist, 
were witten between the time of Samuel and Solomon, 
or from four to five hundred years after Moses ; — that 
they record the traditions respecting the early history 
of the Israelites and the Law delivered by Moses then 
current among the Priesthood and the People, with 
such material additions as it seemed good to the 
Priests of that period to introduce ; — and that there is 
not the slightest reason to conclude that the historical 
narratives they contain were anything more than a 
collection of the national traditions then in vogue.^ 

It should be especially noted that nothing in the 
above argument in the least degree invalidates the 
opinion either that Moses was the great Organiser of the 
Hebrew Polity, or that he framed it by divine direction, 
and with divine aid ; — our reasoning merely goes to 

1 De Wette and other critics are of opinion that both the Elo- 
histic and Jehovistic authors of the Pentateuch had access to more 
ancient documents extant in their times, and think it probable 
that some of these materials may have been Mosaic. De Wette, 
ii. p. 159. 

It seems right to state that this chapter was written before the 
appearance of Mr. Newman's Hebrew Monarchy, where the whole 
question is discussed much more fully, and the decision stated in 
the text is placed upon what appears to us an irrefragable founda- 
tion. Mr. Newman's work, pp. 328-338, should be studied by 
every one who wishes to satisfy his mind on this important point. 
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overthrow the notion that the Pentateuch cordains 
either the Mosaic or a contemporary account of the 
origin of that Polity, or the eariy history of that People. 
With regard, however, to the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis, which contain an account of the ante- 
Abrahamic period, a new theory has recently been 
broached by a scholar whose competency to pronounce on 
such a question cannot be doubted. Mr. Kenrick, in his 
Essay on Primeval History, gives very cogent reasons 
for believing that the contents of these chapters are to 
be considered, not as traditions handed down from the 
earliest times, concerning the primitive condition of the 
human race and the immediate ancestors of the Jewish 
nation, but simply as specffilations, originally framed 
to account for existiag facts and appearances, and by 
the lapse of time gradually hardened into narrative — 
in a word, as suppositions converted into statements 
by the process of transmission, and the authority by 
which they are propounded. The call of Abraham he 
conceives to be " the true origin of the Jewish people, 
and therefore the point at which, if contemporaneous 
written records did not begin to supply the materials 
of history, at least a body of historical tradition may 
have formed itself."^ We will not do Mr Kenrick the 
injustice of attempting to condense his train of reason- 
ing, which he has himself given in as terse a form as 
is compatible with perfect clearness. He argues, and 
in our opinion with great success, that the Jewish 
accounts of the Creation, the Deluge, the confusion of 

. ~ , 

^ Essay on Primeval History, p. 11. 
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tongues, &c., were the results of attempts, such as we 
find among all nations, to explain phenomena which 
could not fail to arouse attention, wonder, and 
questioning in the very dawn of mental civilization : 
but simple and beautiful as many of them are, they 
betray unmistakable signs of the partial observation 
and imperfect knowledge of the times in which they 
originated. 

Not only, then, can the so-called Mosaic histories 
claim no higher authority than other works of equal 
antiquity and reasonableness, but the whole of the 
earlier portion of the narrative preceding the call of 
Abraham, must be regarded as a combination of popu- 
lar tradition, poetical fiction, and crude philosophical 
speculation — the first element being the least developed 
of the three. 

Now, what results from this conclusion ? It will 
be seen, on slight reflection, that our gain is immense : 
religion is safer ; science is freer ; the temptation to 
dishonest subterfuge, so strong that few could resist it, 
is at once removed ; and it becomes possible for 
divines to retain their faith, their knowledge, and 
their integrity together. It is no longer necessary to 
harmonize Scripture and Science by fettering the one, . 
or tampering with the other ; nor for men of Science 
and men of Theology either to stand in the position 
of antagonists, or to avoid doing so by resorting to 
hollow subtleties and transparent evasions, which can- 
not but degrade them in their own eyes and degrade 
their respective professions in the eyes of the observing 
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world. In order to judge of the sad unworthiness from 
which our conclusion exempts us, let us see to what 
subterfuges men of high intellect and reputation have 
habitually found themselves compelled to stoop. 

The divine origin and authority of the Pentateuch 
having been assumed, the cosmogony, chronology,^ and 
antediluvian narrative of Genesis were, of course, 
received as unimpeachably accurate, and long held un- 
questioned sway over the mind of Europe. The first 
serious suspicion of their accuracy — for the progress of 
astronomical science was rendered formidable only by 
the absurd decision of the Court of Kome — was caused 
by the discoveries of modern Geology, which, at first 
doubtful and conflicting, gradually assumed consistency 
and substance, and finally emancipated themselves 
from the character of mere theories, and settled down 
into the solid form of exact and ascertained science. 

1 The impossibiKty of accepting the Biblical chronology of the 
ante-Abrahamic times as authentic, arises from three considera- 
tions i—Jirst, its irreconcilability with that of the most cultivated 
nations of primitive antiquity, and especially with that of the 
Egyptians, whose records and monuments carry us back nearly 700 
years beyond the Deluge- (Kenrick, 57) ; — secondly, the fact that 
the length of life attributed to the antediluvian Patriarchs, some- 
times reaching nearly to 1000 years, precludes the idea of their 
belonging to the same race as ourselves, without a violation of all 
analogy, and the supposition of a constant miracle ; — thirdly y the 
circumstance that the Hebrew numbers represent the East as 
divided into regal communities, populous and flourishing, and 
Pharaoh reigning over the monarchy of Egypt, at the time of 
Abraham's migration, only 427 years after the human race was 
reduced to a single family, and the whole earth desolated by a 
flood. — Mr. Kenrick argues all these points with great force and 
learning. — ^Essay on Primeval History. 
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They showed that the eaxth reached its present condi- 
tion through a series of changes prolonged through 
ages which might almost be termed infinite : each step 
of the series being marked by the existence of creatures 
different from each other and from those contemporary 
with man : and that the appearance of the human 
race upon the scene was an event, in comparison, only 
of yesterday. This was obviously and utterly at vari- 
ance with Mosaic cosmogony : and how to treat the 
discrepancy became the question. Three modes of 
proceeding were open : — To declare Moses to be right, 
and the geologists to be in error, in spite of fact and 
demonstration, and thus forbid science to exercise itself 
upon any subject on which Holy Writ has delivered 
its oracles — and this was the consistent course of the 
Church of Kome : To bow before the discoveries of 
science, and admit that the cosmogony of Moses was 
the conception of an unlearned man and of a rude age 
— which is our view of the case : or, To assume that 
the author of the Book of Genesis must have known 
the truth, and have meant to declare the truth, and 
that his narrative must therefore, if rightly interpreted, 
agree with the certain discoveries of modem science. 
This unhappily, has been the alternative most usually 
resorted to by our Divines and men of science ; and in 
furtherance of it they adopt, or at least counsel, a new 
interpretation of Holy Writ, to meet each new discovery, 
and force upon Moses a meaning which clearly was not 
in his mind, and which his words — upon any fair and 
comprehensible system of interpretation — will not 
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bear/ Instead of endeavouring to discover, by the 
principles invariably applied in all analogous cases, 
what Moses meant from what Moses said, they infer 
his meaning, in spite of his language, from the acknow- 
ledged facts of science, with which they gratuitously 
and violently assume that he must be in harmony. 

Instances of this irreverent and disingenuous treat- 
ment of the Scriptures are numerous a^nong English 
Divines— to whom, indeed, they are now chiefly con- 
fined ; and to show how fairly we have stated their 
mode of proceeding, we will adduce a few passages from 
two men of great eminence in the scientific world, 
both holding high stations in the Universities and in 
the Church. 

Professor Whewell, in his chapter on the " Relation 
of Tradition to Palaetiology," (Phil. Ind. Sc. ii. c. iv.) 
(which is really a discussion of the most advisable 

^ " It happens," observes Mr. Kenriok, " that the portion of 
Scripture which relates to cosmogony and primeval history is 
remarkably free from philological difficulties. The meaning of the 
writer, the only thing which the interpreter has to discover and set 
forth, is everywhere sufficiently obvious ; there is hardly in these 
eleven chapters, a doubtful construction, or a various reading of 
any importance, and the English reader has, in the ordinary ver> 
sion, a full and fair representation of the sense of the original. 
The difficulties which exist arise from endeavouring to harmonize 
the Writer^s information with that derived from other sources^ or to 
refine upon his simple language. Common speech was then, as it 
is now, the representative of the common understanding. This 
common understanding may be confused and perplexed by meta- 
physical cross-examination, respecting the action of spirit upon 
matter, or of Being upon nonentity, till it seems at last to have no 
idea what Creation means ; but these subtleties belong no more to 
the Hebrew word than to the English.'' — ^Essay, &c., Preface, xv. 
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mode of reconciling Geology and Palaeontology with 
Scripture,) speaks repeatedly of the necessity of bringing 
forward new interpretations of Scripture, to meet the 
discoveries of science. " When," he asks, " should old 
interpretations be given up ; what is the proper season 
for a religious and enlightened commentator to make a 
change in the current interpretation of sacred Scrip- 
ture ? (!) At what period ought the established 
exposition of a passage to be given up, and a new 
mode of understanding the passage, svch as is, or 
seems to he, required by new discoveries respecting the 
laws of nature, accepted in its place ? " (!) He else- 
where speaks of " the language of Scripture being 
invested with a new meaning," quoting with approba- 
tion the sentiment of Bellarmine, that " when demon- 
stration shall establish the earth's motion, it will be 
proper to interpret the Scriptures otherwise than they 
have hitherto been interpreted, in those passages where 
mention is made of the stability of the earth, and 
movement of the Heavens." " It is diflScult,'* says 
Mr. Kenrick, " to understand this otherwise than as 
sanctioning the principle that the commentator is to 
bend the meaning of Scripture into conformity with 
the discoveries of science. Such a proceeding, however, 
would be utterly inconsistent with all real reverence 
for Scripture, and calculated to bring both it and its 
interpreter into suspicion and contempt." 

Dr. Buckland's chapter (in his Bridge water Treatise) 
on the " Consistency of Geological Discoveries with the 
Mosaic Cosmogony," is another melancholy specimen 
I. £ 
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of the low arts to which the ablest intellects find it 
necessary to condescend, when they insist upon recon- 
ciling admitted truths with obvious and flagrant error. 
In this point of view the passage is well worth reading 
as a lesson at once painful and instructive. — ^After 
commencing with the safe but irrelevant proposition, 
that if nature is God s work, and the Bible God*s word, 
there can be no real discrepancy between them, he 
proceeds thus : — " I trust it may be shown, not only 
that there is no inconsistency between our interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena of nature and of the Mosaic 
narrative, but that the results of geological inquiry 
throw important lights on parts of this history, which 
are otherwise involved in much obscurity. If the 
suggestions I shall venture to propose require some 
modification of the most commonly-received and 
popular interpretation of the Mosaic narrative, this 
admission neither involves any impeachment of the 
authenticity of the text, nor of the judgment of those 
who had formerly interpreted it otherwise in the 
absence of in formation as to facts which have but been 
recently brought to light ; (!) and if, in this respect, 
geology shall seem to require sowje little concession 
from the literal interpretation of Scripture, it may 
fairly be held to afford ample compensation (!) for this 
demand, by the large additions it has made to the 
evidences of natural religion, in a department where 
revelation was not designed to give information." — (I, 
14.) Then, although he "shrinks from the impiety 
of bending the language of God's book to any other 
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than its obvious meaning/' (p. 25,) this theological man 
of Science — this Pleader who has accepted a retainer 
from both the litigants — ^proceeds to patch up a hollow 
harmony between Moses on the one side, and Sedgwick, 
Murchison, and Lyell on the other, by a series of 
suppositions, artificial and strained interpretations, and 
unwarranted glosses, through which we cannot follow 
him. Instead of doing so, we will put into a few plain 
words the real statement in Genesis which he under- 
takes to show to be in harmony with our actual 
knowledge of astronomy and geology. 

The statement in Genesis is this : — That in six 
days God made the Heavens and the Earth — (and 
that daySf and not any other period of time, were 
intended by the writer, is made manifest by the 
reference to the evening and morning, as also by the 
Jewish Sabbath) ; — ^that on the first day of Creation — 
{after the general calling into existence of the Heaven 
and Earth, according to Dr. Buckland^) — God created 
Light, and divided the day from the night : — that on 
the second day he created a firmament (or strong 
vault), to divide the waters under the Earth from the 
waters above the Earth — (a statement indicating a 
conception of the nature of the Universe, which it is 

1 Dr. B. imagines that the first verse relates to the original 
creation of all things, and that, between that verse and the second, 
elapsed an interval of countless ages, during which all geological 
changes preceding the human era must be supposed to have taken 
place — in confirmation of which he mentions that some old copies 
of the Bible have a break or gap at the end of the first verse, and 
that Luther marked verse 3, as verse 1. 
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diflScult for us, with our clearer knowledge, even to 
imagine) ; — that on the third day, He divided the land 
from the water, and called the vegetable world into 
existence : — that on the fourth day, He made the Sun, 
Moon and Stars- — (in other words, that He created on 
the first day the effect, but postponed till the fourth 
day the creation of that which we now know to be the 
cav^) : — ^that on the fifth day, fish and fowl, and on 
the siocth, terrestrial animals and man, were called into 
being. — And this is the singular system of Creation 
which Dr. Buckland adopts as conformable to the 
discoveries of that Science which he has so materially 
contributed to advance ; — 'in spite of the facts, which 
he knows and fully admits, that the idea of " waters 
above the firmament " coidd only have arisen from a 
total misconception, and is to us a meaningless delusion ; 
— ^that day and night, depending ou the relation 
between earth and sun, could not have preceded the 
creation of the latter ; — that as the fossil animals 
existing ages before Man — (and, as he imagines, ages 
before the commencement of the "first day'* of 
Creation) — had eyes, light must have existed in their 
time— long, therefore, before Moses tells us it was 
created, and still longer before its source (our sun) was 
called into being;— and, finally, that many tribes of 
these fossil animals which he refers to the vast supposi- 
titious interval between the first and second verse of 
Genesis, are identical with the species conteinporaTieoua 
with MaUy and not created therefore till the 21st or 
24 th verse. 
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It will not do for Geologists and Astronomers, who 
wish to retain some rags of orthodoxy, however soiled 
and torn, to argue, as most do, " that the Bible was 
not intended as a revelation of Physical science, but 
only of moral and religious truth." This does not 
meet the difficulty ; for the Bible does not merely use 
the common language, and so assume the common 
errors, on these points — ^it gives a distinct account of 
the Creation, in the same style, in the same narrative, 
in the same book, in which it narrates the Fall of 
Man, the Deluge, the Kevelation to Abraham, the 
history of Jacob and Joseph. The writer evidently 
had no conception that when he related the Creation 
of the Earth,^ the Sea, and the Sun, he was inventing 
or perpetuating a monstrous error ; and that when he 
related the Fall, he was revealing a mighty and 
mysterious truth ; and when he narrated the promise 
to Abraham, he was recording a wondrous prophecy. 
The Bible professes to give information on all these 
points alike : and we have precisely the same Scriptural 
ground for believing that God first made the Earth, 
and then the Sun for the especial benefit of the Earth ; 
that the globe was submerged by rain which lasted 
forty days ; and that everything was destroyed, except 
the Animals which Noah packed into his Ark — as we 
have for believing that Adam and Eve were driven out 
of Paradise for a transgression ; that God promised 
Abraham to redeem the world through his progeny ; 
and that Jacob and Moses were the subjects of the 
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divine communications recorded as being made to .them. 
All the statements are made in the same affirmative 
style, and on the same authority. The Bible equally 
professes to teach us fact on all these matters. There 
is no escape by any quibble from the grasp of this 
conclusion. 

In unworthy attempts such as those which Dr. 
Buckland has perpetrated, and Dr. Whewell has advised, 
the grand and sublime conception at the basis of the 
Biblical Cosmogony has been obscured and forgotten, 
— viz. That, contrary alike to the dreams of Pagan and 
of Oriental philosophy. Heaven and Earth were not 
self-existent and eternal but created — that the Sun 
and Moon were not Gods, but the works of God — 
Creatures, not Creators. 

But another point of almost equal importance is 
gained by accepting the Historical books of the Old 
Testament as a collection of merely human narratives, 
traditions and speculations. We can now read them 
with unimpaired pleasure and profit, instead of shrink- 
ing from them with feelings of pain and repulsion 
which we cannot conquer, and yet dare not acknowledge. 
We need no longer do violence to our moral sense, or 
our cultivated taste, or our purer conceptions of a Holy 
and Spiritual God, by struggling to bend them into 
conformity with those of a rude people and a barbarous 
age. We no longer feel ourselves compelled to believe 
that which is incredible, or to admire that which is 
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revolting.^ And when we again turn to these Scrip- 
tures with the mental tranquillity due to our new-born 
freedom, and read them by the light of our recovered 
reason, it will be strange if we do not find in them 
marvellous beauties which before escaped us — rich and 
fertilizing truths which before lay smothered beneath 
a heap of contextual rubbish — experiences which 
appeal to the inmost recesses of our consciousness — 
holy and magnificent conceptions, at once simple and 
sublime, which hitherto could not penetrate through 
the mass of error which obscured and overlaid them, 
but which now burst forth and germinate into light and 
freedom. In the beautiful language of an often-quoted 
author (Coleridge, p, 5SI,) "The Scriptures will from this 
time continue to rise higher in our esteem and affec- 
tion the better understood, the more dear — ^and at every 
fresh meeting we shall have to tell of some new 
passage, formerly viewed as a dry stick on a rotten 
branch, which has budded, and, like the rod of Aaron, 
brought forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yielded 
almonds,'* 

^ See in Dr. Ainold's Sermons on the Interpretation of Scripture 
to what straits the orthodox doctrine reduces the best and most 
honest men. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE PROPHECIES. 



A PROPHECY, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
signifies a prediction of future events which could 
not have been foreseen by human sagacity, and the 
knowledge of which was supematurally communicated 
to the prophet. It is clear, therefore, that in order to 
establish the claim of any anticipatory statement, 
promise, or denunciation, to the rank and title of a 
prophecy, four points must be ascertained with pre- 
cision — ^viz., what the event was to which the alleged 
prediction was intended to refer ; that the prediction 
was uttered in specific, not vague, language before 
the event ; that the event took place specifically, not 
loosely, as predicted ; and that it could not have been 
foreseen by human sagacity. 

Now, there is no portion of the sacred writings over 
which hangs a veil of such dim obscurity, or regarding 
the meaning of which such hopeless discrepancies have 
prevailed among Christian divines, as the Prophetical 
Books of the Hebrew Canon. The difficulties to 
which the English reader is exposed by the extreme 
defects of the received translation, its confused order, 
and erroneous divisions, are at present nearly insuper- 
able. No chronology is observed ; the earlier and the 
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later, the genuine and the spurious, are mixed 
together ; and sometimes the prophecies of two indi- 
viduals of different epochs are given us under the same 
name. In the case of some of the more important of 
them we are in doubt as to the date, the author, 
and the interpretation ; and on the question whether 
the predictions related exclusively to Jewish or to 
general history, to Gyrus or to Jesus, to Zerubbabel 
or to Christ,^ to Antiochus Epiphanes, to Titus or to 
Napoleon ; to events long past, or to events still in the 
remote future — the most conflicting opinions have been 
held with equal confidence by men of equal learning. 
It would carry us too far, and prove too unprofitable an 
occupation, to enumerate these contradictory interpre- 
tations : we shall in preference content ourselves with 
a brief statement of some considerations which will 
show how far removed we are on this subject from the 
possession of that clear certainty, or even that moderate 
verisimilitude of knowledge, on which alone any 
reasonings, such ai^ have been based on Hebrew 

^ The prophecy of Zechariah, which Archbishop Newcome, in 
conformity with its obvious meaning, interprets with reference to 
Zerubbabel, Davidson unhesitatingly refers to Christ alone (Disc, 
on Proph. p. 340, 2nd ed.). — ^The prediction of Daniel respecting 
the pollution of the Temple, which critics in general feel no hesi- 
tation in referring to Antiochus, many modem divines conceive, 
on the supposed authority of the Evangelists, to relate to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. A Fellow of Oxford, in a most 
ingenious work (which had reached a third edition in 1826, and 
may have since gone through many more), maintains that the 
last chapters of Daniel were fulfilled in the person of Napoleon, and 
in him alone. (The Crisis, by Rev. E. Cooper.) 
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prophecy, can securely rest. There is no department 
of theology in which divines have so universally 
dssfiimed their conclusions and modified their premises 
to suit them, as in this. 

I. In the first place, it is not uninstructive to 
remind ourselves of a few of the indications scattered 
throughout the Scriptures, of what the conduct and 
state of mind of the Prophets often were. They seem, 
like the utterers of Pagan oracles, to have been worked 
up before giving forth their prophecies into a species 
of religious phrenzy, produced or aided by various 
means, especially by music and dancing.^ Philo says, 
"The mark of true prophecy is the rapture of its 
utterance : in order to attain divine wisdom, the soul 
must go out of itself, and become drunk with divine 
phrenzy."^ The same word in Hebrew (and Plato 
thought in Greek also) signifies "to prophecy" and 
" to be mad ; "^ and even among themselves the 
prophets were often regarded as madmen* — an idea to 
which their frequent habit of goiug about naked,* and 
the performance occasionally of still more disgusting 
ceremonies, greatly contributed. That many of them 
were splendid poets and noble-minded men there can 
be no doubt ; but we see in conduct like this little 
earnest of sobriety or divine inspiration, and far too 

^ 1 Sam. xviii. 1 ; x. 5. 2 Kings iii 15, 16. 
" Quoted in Mackay's Progress of the Intellect, ii. 192. 
• Newman, Heb. Mon. p. 34. Plato derived /AdvTty from tMdv€<rBau 
^ 2 Kings ix. 11. Jeremiah xxix. 26. 

» 2 Sam. vi. 16, 20. 1 Sam. xix. 24 ; Is. xx. 3 ; Ezek. iv. 4, 6, 8, 
12, 15 ; 1 Kings xx. 35-38. 
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much that reminds us of the fanatics of eastern 
countries and of ancient times. 

II. Many, probably most, of the so-called prophecies 
were not intended as predictions in the proper meaning 
of the word, but were simply promises of prosperity or 
denunciations of vengeance, contingent upon certain 
lines of conduct. The principle of the Hebrew theo- 
cracy was that of temporal rewards or punishments 
consequent upon obedience to, or deviation from; the 
divine ordinances ; and in the great proportion of cases 
the prophetic language seems to have been nothing 
more than a reminder or fresh renunciation of the 
principle. This is clearly shown by the circumstances 
that several of the prophecies, though originally given, 
not in the •contingent, but in the positive form, were 
rescinded, or contradicted by later prophetical denun- 
ciations, as in the case of Eli, David, Hezekiah, and 
Jonah. The rescinding of prophecy in 1 Sam. ii. 30, 
is very remarkable, and shows how little these enuncia- 
tions were regarded by the Israelites from our modem 
point of view. Compare 2 Sam. vii. 10, where the 
Israelites are promised that they shall not be moved out 
of Canaan nor aflBicted any more, with the subsequent 
denunciations of defeat and captivity in a strange land. 
Compare, also, 2 Sam. vii. 12-16, where the perma- 
nent possession of the throne is promised to David, 
and that a lineal descendant shall not fail him to sit 

« 

upon the thone of Judah, with the curse pronounced 
on his last royal descendant Coniah — " Thus saith the 
Lord, Write ye this man childless, a man that shall 
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not prosper in his days ; for no man of his seed shall 
prosper, sitting upon the throne of David, and ruling 
any more in Judah." (Jer. xxii. 30 ; xxxvii. 30.) 
See, also, the curious argument as to the liability of 
prophecy to be rescinded, in the same book. (Jer. 
xxxiii. 17-26.) The rescinding of the prediction or 
denunciation in the case of Hezekiah is recorded in 
Isaiah xxxviii. 1-5, and that of Jonah in the Book 
which bears his name, iii. 4-10. 

III. It is now clearly ascertained, and generally 
admitted among critics, that several of the most re- 
markable and specific prophecies were never fulfilled 
at all, or only very partially and loosely fulfilled. 
Among these may be specified the denunciation of 
Jeremiah (xxii. 18, 19 ; xxxvi. 30), against Jehoia- 
kim, as may be seen by comparing 2 Kings xxiv. 6 ; 
— and the denunciation of Amos against Jeroboam II. 
(vii. 1 1), as may be seen by comparing 2 Kings xiv. 
23-29. The remarkable, distinct, and positive pro- 
phecies in Ezekiel (xxvi., xxvii.), relating to the con- 
quest, plunder, and destruction of Tyre by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we can now state on the highest authorities,^ 
were not fulfilled. Indeed (in ch. xxix. 18) is a 
confession that he failed, at least bo far as spoil went. 
The same may be said of the equally clear and positive 
prophecies of the conquest and desolation of Egypt by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xliiL 10-13 ; Ezek. xxix. ; xxx. 
1-19), as Dr. Arnold, in his Sermons on Prophecy 



^ Heeren's Besearches, ii. 11. Grote, iii. 439. 
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(p. 48), fully admits.^ Jeremiah's prophecy of the 
Captivity of Seventy years, and the subsequent destruc- 
tion of Babylon (xxv.), have generally been appealed 
to as instances of clear prophecy exactly and indisput- 
ably fulfilled. But in the first place, at the time this 
prediction was delivered, the success of Nebuchadnezzar 
against Jerusalem was acarcely doubtful; in the second 
place, the Captivity cannot, by any fair calculation, be 
lengthened out to seventy years ; ^ and in the third 
place, the desolation of Babylon (" perpetual desola- 
tions" is the emphatic phrase) which was to take place 
at the end of the seventy years, as a punishment for 
the pride of Nebuchadnezzar, did not take place till 
long after. Babylon was still a flourishing city under 
Alexander the Great ; and, as Mr. Newman observed, 
" it is absurd to present the emptiness of Tnodern 
Babylon as a punishment for the pride of Nebuchad- 
nezzar," or as a fulfilment of Jeremiah's prophecy. — 
Gen. xlix. 1 must also be considered to present a 
specimen of prophecy signally falsified by the event, 
and being composed in the palmiest days of Judah, 
was probably little more than a hyperbolical expression 
of the writer's confidence in the permanence of her 

1 Grote, uhi supra, — Hebrew Monarchy, p. 363. 

3 The chronologies of Kings and Chronicles do not quite tally ; 
but taking that of Jeremiah himself, the desolation begun in the 
seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar, b. c. 599, was continued in B. c. 
688, and concluded in B. c. 683. — ^The exile ended some say 638, 
some 536. The longest date that can be made out is 66 years, and 
the shortest only 43. To make out 70 years fairly, we must date 
from B. G. 606 ; the^r^^ year of Nebuchadnezzar. 
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grandeur. Finally, in Hosea we have a remarkable 
instance of self-contradiction, or virtual acknowledg- 
ment of the non-fulfihnent of prophecy. In viii. 13 
and ix. 3, it is affirmed, " Ephraim shall return to 
Egypt ; " while in xi. 5, it is said, " Ephraim shall not 
return to Egypt." Isaiah (xvii. 1) pronounces on 
Damascus a threat of ruin as emphatic as any that 
was pronounced against Tyre, Egypt, or Babylon. "It 
is taken away from being a city, and it shall be a 
ruinous heap." Yet Damascus is to this day the most 
flourishing city in those countries. 

IV. We find from numberless passages both in the 
prophetical and the historical books, that for a con- 
siderable period the Hebrew nation was inundated 
with false prophets,^ whom it was difficult and often 
impossible to distinguish from the true, although we 
have both prophetical and sacerdotal tests given for 
this express purpose. It even appears that some of 
those whom we consider as true prophets were by 
their contemporaries charged with being, and even 
punished for being, the contrary. In Deut. xviii. 
20-22, the decision of the prophet's character is made 
to depend upon the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of his 
prophecy. In Deut. xiii. 1-5, this test is rejected, 
and the decision is made to rest upon the doctrine 
which he teaches : if this be false he is to be stoned, 
whatever miraculous poofs of his mission he may give.* 
From Jer. xxix. 26, 27, it appears that the High 

^ Jeremiah y. 31, xxiii. 16-34. Ezekiel xiv. 9-11. 
' See also the whole remarkable chapter, Jer. xxviii 
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Priest assumed the right of judging whether a man 
was a false or a true prophet ; though Jeremiah him- 
self does not seem to have been willing to abide by 
this authority, but to have denounced Priests and the 
prophets who supported them (Jer. v. 31). Pashur 
the priest, we learn (xx. 1-7), put Jeremiah in the 
stocks for his false prophecies ; and Shemaiah reproves 
the Priest Jehoiada for not having repeated the punish- 
ment, and is violently denounced by the prophet in 
consequence (xxix. 24-32.) 

V. In the case of nearly all the prophets we have 
little external or independent evidence as to the date 
at which their prophecies were uttered, and none as 
to the period at which they were written down ; ^ 
while the internal evidence on these points is dubious, 
conflicting, and, in the opinions of the best critics, 
generally unfavourable to the popular conceptions.— 
The Books of Kings and Chronicles, in which many of 
these prophecies are mentioned, and the events to 
which they are supposed to refer, are related, were 
written, or compiled in their present form, the former 
near the termination of the Babylonian Exile, or some- 
where about the year B.C. 530, i,e. from 50 to 200 
years ^ after the period at which the prophecies were 
supposed to have been delivered ; — ^while the latter 
appear to have been a much later compilation, some 



1 Hebrew Monarchy, p. 352 (note). 

2 Amos and Hosea flourished probably about 790 B.C. Jeremiah 
about 600. Zechariah about 520. De Wette, ii. 486. 
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critics dating them about 260, and others about 400 
before Christ.^ 

It is probably not too much to affirm that we have 
no instance in the prophetical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment of a prediction, in the case of which we possess, 
at once and combined, clear and unsuspicious proof of 
the date, the precise event predicted, the exact circum- 
stances of that event, and the inability of human 
sagacity to foresee it. There is no case in which we 
can say with certainty — even where it is reasonable to 
suppose that the prediction was uttered before the 
event — ^that the narrative has not been tampered with 
to suit the prediction, or the prediction modified to 
correspond with the event.^ The following remarks 
will show how little certain is our knowledge, even in 
the case of the principal prophets. 

Isaiah, as we learn in the first and the sixth 
chapters of his Book, appeared as a Prophet in the 
last year of the reign of King Uaziah (b. c. 759), and 
prophesied till the fourteenth year . of Heasekiah ; 
(b. c. 710). We hear of him in the 2nd Book of 
Kings and Chronicles, but not till the reign of 
Hezekiah ; except that he is referred to in 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 22, as having written a history of Uzziah. The 
prophecies which have come down to us bearing his 
name, extend to sixty-six chapters, of the date of 

1 Such at least is the most probable result at which critical 
science has yet arrived. De Wette, ii 248, 265. 

3 De Wette and other eminent Theologians consider that in many 
cases where the prophecy is unusually definite, this has certainly 
been done. ii. 357, 363. 
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which (either of their composition or compilation) we 
have no certai/n knowledge; but of which the last 
twenty-seven are confidently decided by competent 
judges to be the production of a different Writer, and 
a later age ; and were doubtless composed during the 
Babylonish Captivity, later therefore than the year 
B.C. 600, or about 150 years after Isaiah. The 
grounds of this decision are given at length in De 
Wette/ They are found partly in the marked differ- 
ence of style between the two portions of the Book, 
but still more in the obvious and pervading fact that 
the Writer of the latter portion takes his stand in the 
period of the Captivity, speaks of the captivity as an 
existing circumstance or condition, and comforts his 
captive Countrymen with, hopes of deliverance at the 
hand of Cyrus. Many of the earlier chapters are also 
considered spurious for similar reasons, particularly 
xiii. 1, xiv. 23, xxiv., xxviL, and several others. It 
appears as the general summary result of critical re- 
search, that our present collection consists of a number 
of promises, denunciations, and exhortations, actually 
uttered by Isaiah, and brought together by command, 
probably, of Hezekiah, greatly enlarged and interpo- 
lated by writings upwards of a century later than his 
time, which the ignorance or unfair intentions of 
subsequent collectors and commentators have not 
scrupled to consecrate by affixing to them his venerable 
name. 

Jeremiah appears to have prophesied from about 

1 De Wette, ii. 364-39a 
I. F 
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B. c. 630-580, or before and at the commencement of 
the Captivity at Babylon, and the chief portion of his 
writings refer to that event, which in his time was 
rapidly and manifestly approaching. The prophecies 
appear to have been written down by Baruch, a scribe, 
from the dictation of Jeremiah (xxxvi.) and to have 
been collected soon after the return from exile,^ but by 
whom and at what precise time is unknown ; — ^and 
commentators discover several passages in which the 
original text appears to have been interpolated, or 
worked over again. Still, the text seems to be far 
more pure, and the real, much nearer to the professed, 
date, than in the case of Isaiah. 

The genuineness of the Book of Ezekiel is less 
doubtful than that of any other of the Prophets. His 
prophecies relate chiefly to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, which happened during his time. He appears 
to have been carried into exile by the victorious 
Clhaldseans about eleven years before they finally- 
consummated the ruin of the Jewish Nation by the 
destruction of their Capital. His prophecies appear 
to have continued many years after the Captivity — 
sixteen according to De Wette.^ 

Of all the prophetical writings, the Book of Daniel 
has been the subject of the fiercest contest. Divines 
have considered it of paramount importance, both on 
account of the definiteness and precision of its predic- 
tions, and the supposed reference of many of them to 
Christ. Critics, on the other hand, have considered the 

» De Wette, ii 416 and 396. * De Wette, u. 426. 
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genuineness of the book to be peculiarly questionable ; 
and few now, of any note or name, venture to defend 
it. In all probability we have no remains of the real 
prophecies of the actual Daniel — for that such a person, 
famed for his wisdom and virtue, did exist, appears 
from Ezek. xiv. and xxxviii. He must have lived 
about 570 years before Christ, whereas the Book 
which bears his name was almost certainly written in 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 110 years B.C. 
Some English Commentators ^ and Divines have en- 
deavoured to escape from the obvious and manifold 
difficulties of the Book, by conceiving part of it to be 
genuine and part spurious. — But De Wette has shown^ 
that we have no reason for believing it not to be the 
work of one hand. It is full of historical inaccuracies 
and fanciful legends ; and the opening statement is an 
obvious error, shewing that the Writer was imperfectly 
acquainted with the chronology or details of the period 
in which he takes his stavd. The first chapter begins 
by informing us that in the third jeax of King Jehoia- 

^ " I liave long thought that the greater part of the book of 
Daniel is most certainly a very late work, of the tune of the Mac- 
cabees ; and the pretended prophecy about the Kings of Greece 
and Persia, and of the North and South, is mere history, like the 
poetical prophecies in Virgil and elsewhere. In fact you can trace 
distinctly the date when it was written, because the events up to 
that date are given with historical minuteness, totally unlike the 
character of real prophecy ; and beyond that date all is imaginary.'* 
— Again, he thinks that criticism " proves the non-authenticity of 
great part of Daniel : that there may be genuine fragments in it is 
very likely." — Arnold's Life and Cor. ii. 188. 

- De Wette, u. 499. 
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kim, Nebuchadnezzar, King of Baylon, besieged and 
took Jerusalem, and carried the King (and Daniel) 
away captive. Whereas, we learn from Jeremiah that 
Nebuchadnezzar was not King of Babylon till the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, and did not take Jerusalem 
till seven years later.* It would be out of place to 
adduce all the marks which betray the late origin of 
this Book ; — ^they may be seen at length in De Wette. 
It is here sufficient that we have no proof whatever 
of its early date, and that the most eminent critics 
have abandoned the opinion of its genuineness as 
indefensibla 

IIL Thirdly, We have already had ample proof 
that the Jewish Writers not only did not scruple to 
narrate past events as if predicting future ones — to 
present History in the form of Prophecy — but that 
they habitually did so. The original documents from 
which the Books of Moses were compiled, must have 
been written, as we have seen, in the time of the 
earliest Kings, while the Book of Deuteronomy was 
not composed, and the whole Pentateuch did not 
assume its present form till, probably, the reign of 
Josiah ; — ^yet they abound in such anticipatory nar- 
rative — in predictions of events long past. The 
instances are far too numerous to quote ; — we will 
specify only a few of the most remarkable : — Gen. xxv. 
23 ; xxvii. 28, 29, 39, 40 ; xlix. passim, Numb. xxiv. 
Deut. iv. 27; xxviii.'25, 36, 37, 64. 

We anticipate that these remarks will be met by 
' See the whole argument in De Wette, ii. 484 (note). 
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the reply — " Whatever may be established as to the 
uncertainty which hangs over the date of those pro- 
phecies which refer to the temporal fortunes of the 
Hebrew Nation, no doubt can exist that all the pro- 
phecies relating to the Messiah were extant in their 
present form long previous to the advent of Him in 
whose person the Christian world agrees to acknowledge 
their fulfilment." This is true, and the argument would 
have all the force which is attributed to it, were the 
objectors able to lay their finger on a single Old 
Testament Prediction clearly referring to Jesus Christ, 
intended by the utterera of it to relate to him, prefigur- 
ing his character and career, and manifestly fulfilled in 
his appearance on earth. This they cannot do. Most of 
the passages usually adduced as complying with these 
conditions, referred, and were clearly intended to refer,^ 
to eminent individuals in Israelitish History ; — many 
are not prophecies at all ;* — the Messiah, the Anointed 

* '* We find throughout the New Testament," says Dr. Arnold, 
*' references made to various passages in the Old Testament, which 
are alleged as prophetic of Christ, or of some particulars of the 
Christian dispensation. Now if we turn to the context of these 
passages, and so endeavour to discover their meaning, according to 
the only sound principles of interpretation, it will often appear that 
they do not relate to the Messiah, or to Christian times, but are 
either expressions of religious afiPections generally, such as sub- 
mission, love, hope, &c., or else refer to some particular circum- 
stances in the life and condition of the writer, or of the Jewish 
nation, and do not at all show that anything more remote, or any 
events of a more universal and spiritual character, were designed 
to be prophesied." — Sermons on the Interpretation of Prophecy. 
Preface, p. 1. 

^ ['^ The great prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah are, critics can 
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Deliverer, expected by the Jews, hoped for and called 
for by their Poets and Prophets, was of a character so 
diflferent, and a career so opposite, to those of the 
meek, lowly, long-sufFeriDg Jesus, that the passages 
describing the one never could have been applied to 
the other, without a perversion of ingenuity, and a 
disloyal treatment of their obvious signification, which, 
if employed in any other field than that of Theology, 
would have met with the prompt discredit and derision 
they deserve.^ There are, no doubt, scattered verses 

now see, Dot strictly predictions at all ; and predictions which are 
strictly meant as such, like those in the Book of Daniel, are an em- 
barrassment to the Bible rather than a main element of it." — Lit- 
erature and Dogma, p. 114, by Matthew Arnold.] 

1 This disingenuousness is obvious in one point especially : the 
Messianic Prophecies are interpreted literally or figuratively^ as 
may best suit their adaptation to the received history of Jesus. 
Thus that " the wolf shall lie down with the lamb, and the lion eat 
grass like an ox,'* is taken figuratively : that the Messiah should 
ride into Jerusalem on an ass, is taken literally. [The following 
passage, written five and twenty years subsequent to the text of 
this volume, may be quoted in confirmation. "And what were 
called the * signal predictions ' concerning the Christ of popular 
theology, as they stand in our Bibles, had and have undoubtedly a 
look of supernatur-^l prescience. The employment of capital let- 
ters^ and other aids, such as the constant use of the future tense, 
naturally and innocently adopted by interpreters who were pro- 
foundly convinced that Christianity needed these express predic- 
tions and that they must be in the Bible, enhanced, certainly, this 
look ; but the look, even without these aids, was sufficiently 
striking. That Jacob on his death-bed should two thousand years 
before Christ have * been enabled,' as the phrase is, to foretell to 
his son Judah that ^ the sceptre shall not depart from Judah until 
Shiloh (or the Messiah) come, and to him shall the gathering of 
the people be,' does seem, when the explanation is put with it that 
the Jewish kingdom lasted till the Christian era and then perished, 
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in the Prophetic and Poetical Books of the Hebrew 
Canon, which, as quotations, are apt and applicable 
enough to particular points in CSbrist's character and 
story ; — but of what equally voluminous collection of 



a miracle of prediction in favour of our current Christian theology. 
That Jeremiah should have ' been enabled ' to foretell, in the name 
of Jehovah : * The days come when I will raise to David a righteous 
Branch ; in his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell 
safely ; and this is the name whereby he shall be called, the lord 
OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS ! ' — does seem a wonder of prediction in favour 
of that tenet of the Godhead of the Eternal Son, for which the 
Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester are so anxious to do some- 
thing. For unquestionably Jehovah is often spoken of as the 
saviour of Judah and Israel : *" All flesh shall know that I the 
Eternal am thy saviour and thy redeemer^ the mighty one of 
Jacob ; ' and in the prophecy given above as Jeremiah's, the 
Branch of David is clearly identified with Jehovah. Again, that 
David should say: ' The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand imtil I make thy foes thy footstool,' — does seem a 
prodigy of prediction to the same effect. That he should say : 
' Kiss the Son, lest he be angry and so ye perish,' does seem a 
supematurally prescient assertion of the Eternal Sonship. And 
so long as these prophecies stand as they are here given, they no 
doubt bring to Christianity all the support (and with the mass of 
mankind this is by no means inconsiderable) which it can derive 
from the display of supernatural prescience. But who will dispute 
that it more and more becomes known that these prophecies can- 
not stand as we have here given them ? Manifestly, it more and 
more becomes known, that the passage from Genesis, with its 
mysterious Shiloh and the gathering of the people to him, is rightly 
to be rendered as follows: 'The pre-eminence shall not depart 
from Judah so long as the people resort to Shiloh (the national 
sanctuary before Jerusalem was won) ; and the nations (the 
heathen Canaanites) shall obey him,* We here purposely leave 
out of sight any such consideration as that our actual books of 
the Old Testament came first together through, the piety of the 
house of Judah, and when the destiny of Judah was already 
traced ; and that to say roundly : ' Jacob was enabled to foretell : 
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poems or rhetorical compositions may the same not be 
said ? ^ Of the references made by the Evangelists to 
such passages, we shall speak hereafter, 
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The sceptre shall not depart from Judah/ as if we were speaking 
of a prophecy preached and published by Dr. Cummingy is wholly 
inadmissible. For this consideration is of force, indeed, but it is a 
consideration drawn from the rules of literary history and criticism, 
and not likely to have weight with the mass of mankind. Palpable 
error and mistranslation are what will have weight with them. 
And what, then, will they say as they come to know (and do not 
and must not more and more of them come to know it every day ?) 
that Jeremiah's supposed signal identification of Christ with the 
God of Israel : ^ I will raise to David a righteous Branchy and this 
is the name whereby he shall be called, the lord our righteous- 
ness,' runs really : ^ I will raise to David a righteoi^ branch ; in 
his days Judah shall be saved and Israel shall dwell safely ; 
and this is the name whereby they shall call themselves : The 
Eternal is our righteousness!^ The prophecy thus becomes simply 
one of the many promises of a successor to David under whom the 
Hebrew people should trust in the Eternal and follow righteous- 
ness; just as the prophecy from Genesis is one of the many 
prophecies of the enduring continuance of the greatness of Judah. 
* The Lord said unto my Lord,' in like manner — will not people be 
startled when they find that it ought to run instead : * The Eternal 
said unto my lord the king,' — a simple promise of victory to a 
prince of God's chosen people ? — and that : * Kiss the Son,' is in 
reality, * Be warned,' or * be instructed ; ' * lay hold,' according to 
the Septuagint, 'on instruction?'" — Literature and Dogma^ pp. 
110-113. See also pp. 91-106.] 

1 Perhaps none of the Old Testament prophecies are more clearly 
Messianic than the following passage from Plato : — Odrw SiaKcLficvos 6 
AIkcuos fia<my(JI)<Trraif <rrp€p\(JI)ff€rai, 5f Sijcrerat, iKKavd-fiacrai r' uxf>da\fjL(a, 
veKtvrCjv Tdvra kuk^ vaO^v djfaaKwdvrevOiiffeTai, Plato, de Repub- 
lica, 1. ii. p. 361, E. 

Speaking of this Teacher of Mankind whom he expected, he 
says, " This just man will scarcely be endured by them — but pro- 
bably will be scourged, racked, tormented, have his eyes burnt 
out, and at last, having suffered all manner of evils, shall be im- 
paled "—or as the original term will signify, " Crucijied" 
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The state of the case appears to be this : — That all 
the Old Testament Prophecies have been assumed, to 
be genuine, inspired predictions; and when falsified 
in their obvious meanvng and received interpretation 
by the event, have received immediately a new interpre- 
tation, and been supposed to refer to some other event 
When the result has disappointed expectation, the con- 
clusion has been, not that the prophecy was false, but 
that the interpretation was erroneous. It is obvious 
that a mode of reasoning like this is peculiar to Theo- 
logical Inquirers. 

From this habit of assuming that Prophecy was Pre- 
diction, and must have its fulfilment — which was perhaps 
prevalent among the Jews as among modern Divines — 
appears to have arisen the national expectation of a 
Messiah. — A Deliverer was hoped for, expected, pro- 
phesied, in the time of Jewish misery (and Cyrus was 
perhaps the first referred to); but as no one appeared who 
did what the Messiah, according to Prophecy, should do, 
they went on degrading each successive Conqueror and 
Hero from the Messianic dignity, and are still expect- 
ing the true Deliverer. — Hebrew and Christian 
Divines both start from the same assumed and un- 
proven premises, viz. : — ^that a Messiah having been 
foretold, must appear ; — but there they diverge, and 
the Jews show themselves to be the soimder logicians 
of the two •: — the Christians, assuming that Jesus was 
the Messiah intended (though not the one expected), 
wrest the obvious meaning of the Prophecies to show 
that they were fulfilled in him ; — while the Jews, 
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assuming the obvious meaning of the Prophecies to be 
their real meaning, argue that they were not fulfilled 
in Christ, and therefore that the Messiah is yet to come. 

One of the most remarkable attempts to retain the 
sacredness and authority of Hebrew Prophecy, while 
admitting the non-fulfilment or the inadequate fulfil- 
ment of many of its predictions, has been made by Dr. 
Arnold. The native truthfulness of his intellect led 
him to a fair appreciation of the difficulties attendant 
on the ordinary mode of interpreting Prophecy, while 
the tenacity of his faith (or, to speak more correctly, 
his affection for what he had been taught to believe 
and reverence) made him unwilling to renounce views 
which hold so prominent a position in the orthodox 
system of doctrine. His method of meeting the per- 
plexity was this : — He conceived that all prophecy had 
a double meaning — an historical and obvious, and a 
spiritual or recondite signification — and that the latter 
only could receive a complete and adequate fulfilment. 
Nay, he went still further, and maintained that Pro- 
phecy mvM, from the necessity of the case, embody 
these two senses — the sense of the God who inspired 
it, and the sense of the man who uttered it. We 
will give this singular theory in his own words, 
extracted from his Sermons on Prophecy. 

" Now, first of all, it is a very misleading notion of 
Prophecy, if we regard it as an anticipation of History 
.... It is anticipated History, not in our common 
sense of the word, but in another and far higher sense 
.... History is busied with particular nations, per- 
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sons, and events ; and from the study of these, extracts, 
as well as it can, some general principles. Prophecy 
is busied with general principles ; and inasmuch as 
particular nations, persons, and events, represent these 
principles up to a certain point, so far it is concerned 
also with them .... Prophecy, then, is God*s voice 
speaking to us respecting the issue in all time of that 
great struggle which is the real interest of human life, 
the struggle between good and evil. Beset as we 
are with evil, within and without, it is the natural and 
earnest question of the human mind, what shall be the 
end at last 1 And the answer is given by Prophecy, 
that it shall be well at last ; and there shall be a time 

when good shall perfectly triumph And this 

being so, as it is most certain that no people on earth 
has ever either perfectly served the cause of good, or 
utterly opposed it, so it follows that no people can, if I 
may so speak, fully satisfy the mind of Prophecy, 
because no people purely represents those unmixed 
principles of good and evil, with which alone Prophecy 
is properly concerned. And thus it has happened, 
that those who have attempted to trace an historical 
fulfilment of the language of Prophecy with regard to 
various nations, have never done their work satisfac- 
torily, nor on their system was it possible to do it. For 
the language of Prophecy on these subjects could not 
be literally accomplished for two reasons : first, because 
it was not properly applicable to any earthly nation, 
from the imperfection of all human things ; and, 
secondly, because even that character of imperfect good 
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or evil, which made certain nations the representatives, 
so to speak, of the principles of good and evil them- 
selves, was not and could not be perpetual . . . Thus 
there may be cases in which no historical fulfilment of 
national prophecies is to be found at all ; but in all 
cases the fulfilment would fall short of the full strength 
of the language, because, to say it once again, the lan- 
guage in its proper scope and force was aimed at a 
more unmixed good and evil than have ever been ex- 
hibited in the character of any earthly people 

Generally the language of Prophecy will be found to 
be hyperbolical, as far as regards its historical subjects, 
and only corresponding with the truth exactly, if we 
substitute for the historical subject the idea of which 
it is the representative^ . . . But if it be asked, why 
then was the language of Prophecy so strong, if it was 
meant to be literally fulfilled ? I answer, that the 
real subject of the Prophecy in its highest sense is not 
the historical, but the spiritual Babylon ; and that no 
expressions of ruin and destruction can be too strong 
when applied to the world which is to dissolve and utterly 
to perish. And it will be found, I think, a general rule 
in all the prophecies of Scripture, that they contain 



^ Dr. Arnold conceives the different states and cities towards 
which are directed the promises and denunciations of Holy Writ, 
to represent in the prophetic mind certain ideal virtues &nd vices, 
&c. Thus Israel means not the Jews, so much as '* God's People " 
in the abstract, the virtuous of the earth in all times : Babylon sig- 
nifies the world in its wickedness ; Egypt the world merely in its 
u'orldliness ; while the prophetic idea of Edom is the sin of those 
who offend one of Christ s little ones." 
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expressions which will only be adequately fulfilled in 
their last and spiritual fulfilment ; and that, as applied 
to the lower fulfilments which precede this, they are 
and must be hyperbolical." ^ 

It is difficult to grapple with a mode of interpretation 
such as this ; — equally diflScult to comprehend how an 
earnest and practical understanding like Dr. Arnold's, 
could for a moment rest satisfied with such a cloudy 
phantom. Our homely conceptions can make nothing 
of an oracle which says one thing, but means some- 
thing very different and more noble ; — ^which in de- 
nouncing, vdth Tninute details, destruction against 
Egypt, Babylon, and Tyre, merely threatens final de- 
feat to the powers of Evil ; — which in depicting, in 
precisest terms, the material prosperity reserved for the 
Israelites, only intended to promise blessings to the 
virtuous and devout of every age and clime ; — ^and 
which in describing ancient historical personages, did 
so always with an arriire pensee towards Christ. If 
Dr. Arnold means to say that the Old Testament Pro- 
phecies signified primarily, chiefly, and most specifi- 
cally, the ultimate triumph of good over evil — of God 
and Virtuie over the World, the Flesh, and the Devil — 
(and this certainly appears to be his meaning) ; — we 
can only reply that, in that case, they are Poetry, and 
not Prediction ; — that this was not the signification 
attached to them either by the Prophets who uttered 
them, or by the People who listened to them, and that 
it is precluded by the frequent particularity and pre- 

^ Sermons on the Interpretation of Prophecy. Var. loc. 
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cision of their language. To conceive, therefore, this to 
be the meaning of the God who is alleged to have 
inspired them, is to imagine that He used incompetent 
and deceptive instruments for his commimications ; — 
and it is certain that had the Prophecies been perfectly 
and unquestionably fulfilled in their obvious sense, this 
secondary and recondite signification would never have 
been heard of. We are surprised that Dr. Arnold did not 
perceive that to allow of a " double sense * is to give 
all false prophecy a guarantee against being disproved 
by the event. 

In justification of this idea of a double sense, he 
continues — "The notion of a double sense in Pro- 
phecy has been treated by some persons with con- 
tempt. Yet it may be said, that it is almost 
necessarily involved in the very idea of Prophecy. — 
Every prophecy has, according to the very definition 
of the word, a double source ; it has, if I may venture 
so to speak, two authors, the one human, the other 
divine .... If uttered by the tongue of man, it must 
also, unless we suppose him to be a mere instrument 
(in the same sense as a flute or a harp), be coloured 
by his own mind. The prophet expresses in words 
certain truths conveyed to his mind; but his mind 
does not fully embrace them, nor can it ; for how can 
man fully comprehend the mind of God ? Every man 
lives in time, and belongs to time ; the present must 
be to him clearer than the future. . . • But with God 
there is no past, nor future ; every truth is present to 
Him in all its extent ; so that His expression of it, if 
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I may so speak, differs essentially from that which can 

be compreheTided by the mind, or uttered by the 

tongue of man. Thus every prophecy as uttered by man 

(that is, by an intelligent and not a mere mechanical 

instrument), and at the same time as inspired by 

God, must, as far as appears, have a double sense : one, 

the sense entertain^ by the human mind of the Writer; 

the other, the sense infused into it by Ood,'*^ 

We must confess our amazement at the obvious and 

extreme unsoundness of this whole passage. Not only 
does it painfully remind us of the double meaning so 
often and so justly charged upon the Pagan oracles — 
but it assumes the strange and contradibtory improba- 
bilities : first, that God was unable to convey his 
meaning to the Prophet ; secondly, that He infused this 
meaning into the words which were uttered, although 
He could not infuse it into the mind of the man who 
uttered them ; and, thirdly, that we can see further into 
the mind and meaning of God than those to whom He 
spoke ; — ^that they, in expressing the ideas which He had 
put into their minds, mistook or imperfectly conceived 
those ideas — ^but that to us is given to discover a 
thought which those words contained, but did not 
express, or which, if they did express it, they were 
not understood by the Writer to express. Now, either 
the ideas which God wished to communicate were 
conveyed to the mind of the Prophet, or they were 

^ Sermons on Prophecy, p. 61. A little further on he says : — 
" We may even suppose the prophet to be totally ignorant of the 
divine meaning of his words, and to intend to express a meaning of 
his own quite unlike God's meaning ! " 
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not : — if tbey were so conveyed, then the Prophet 
must have comprehended them, and intended to ex- 
press them correctly, and of coiu'se did express them 
correctly — for it is monstrous to suppose that God 
would infuse ideas into a man's mind for the purpose 
of being communicated to the public, which ideas 
He yet did not enable him so to communicate : 
— and then all the above confused subtleties fall to 
the ground. If, on the other hand, these ideas were 
not so conveyed to the Prophefs mind, then it must 
have been the words and not the ideas which were 
inspired, and God used the Prophet simply as a flute 
(a supposition scouted by Dr. Arnold) ; — and we are 
thus driven to the equally monstrous supposition that 
God used words which did not convey his meaning, 
even to the very favoured individual to whom and 
through whom He spoke. If God*s sense was 
" infused " into the Prophetic language, how could 
that sense have been missed by the Prophet and 
caught only by others in these latter times ? and what 
was the use of language which could not be rightly 
comprehended except centuries after it was spoken, and 
by a different People from those to whom it was spoken ? 
If God*s sense was not infused into the words, through 
the incompetency of the utterer, how can Dr. Arnold dis- 
cover it therein ? It may be,* however, that Dr. 
Arnold's conception of the case was this, though it is 
not what we should gather from his language : — that 
beneath the obvious meaning of the words of Prophecy, 
as uttered by the Prophet, and understood by him and 
his hearers, lay a latent signification, as it were written 
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With invisible ink, which could only be discovered in 
later ages, and by the light which historical experience 
and advancing enlightenment throw upon it. No 
doubt this is possible ; but it is unproved, and requires 
much proof before it can be admitted ; — ^and it is 
especially worthy of remark, that the supposition, 
unquestionably a violent one, is rendered necessary 
only by the assumption that the prophecies were 
predictions, coupled with the fact that they have not 
been fulfilled in their literal meaning ; — and it in- 
volves the admission, that they were in a manner 
deceptive, since they were misunderstood, and, by the 
supposition, miist have been misunderstood, by the 
People to whom they were addressed. 

Yet all these unnatural explanations are resorted 
to, all these fatal dilemmas encountered, all this 
appearance of irreverence and disingenuousness incurred, 
simply to avoid the conclusion that the Prophets were 
wise, gifted, earnest men, deeply convei'sant with the 
Past — ^looking far into the Future — shocked with the 
unrighteousness around them — sagacious to foresee 
impending evil — ^bold to denounce spiritual wickedness 
in high places — ^imbued, above all, with an unfailing 
faith, peculiarly strong among their people, that 
national delinquency and national virtue would alike 
meet with a temporal and inevitable retribution — and 
gifted "with the glorious faculty of poetic hope, exerted 
on human prospects, and presenting its results with 
the vividness of prophecy ; " — ^but Prophets in no 
stricter sense than this. 

I. G 



CHAPTER V. 

THEISM OF THE JEWS IMPURE AND PROGRESSIVE. 

It is an assumption of the popular theology, and an 
almost universal belief in the popular mind, that the 
Jewish nation was selected by the Almighty to preserve 
and carry down to later ages a knowledge of the One 
true God ; — that the Patriarchs possessed this know- 
ledge ; — that Moses delivered and' enforced this 
doctrine as the fundamental tenet of the national 
creed ; — and that it was, in fact, the received and 
distinctive dogma of the Hebrew People. This alleged 
possession of the true faith by one only people, while 
all surrounding tribes were lost in Polytheism, or 
something worse, has been adduced by divines in 
general as a proof of the truth of the sacred history, 
and of the divine origin of the Mosaic dispensation, 
and forms, indeed, one of the standard arguments of 
Theologians in the present day. Paley, the actual text- 
book of one of our Universities, writes of it thus : — 

"Undoubtedly our Saviour assumes the divine 
origin of the Mosaic Institution ; and, independently 
of his authority, I conceive it to be very difficult to 
assign any other cause for the commencement or exist- 
ence of that Institution ; especially for the singular 
circumstance of the Jews adhering to the Unity, when 
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every other people slid into polytheism ; for their 
being men in religion, children in everything else ; 
behind other nations in the arts of peace and war, 
superior to the most improved in their sentiments and 
doctrines relating to the Deity. "^ 

Milman^ speaks of the pure monotheism of the Jews 
in a similar strain : 

"The religious history of this people is no less singu- 
lar. In the narrow slip of land inhabited by their tribes 
the worship of one Almighty Creator of the Universe 
subsists, as in its only sanctuary. In every stage of 
Society, under the pastoral tent of Ahralw/m, and in 
the sumptuous Temple of Solomon, the same creed 
maintains its inviolable simplicity. . . . Nor is 
this merely a sublime speculative tenet ; it is the basis 
of their civil constitution, and of their national 
character. As there is but one Almighty God, so 
there is but one People under his special protection, 
the descendants of Abraham." 

Now the passage we have italicised is surely an 
extraordinary over-statement of the case. Without 
going so far as Bauer (Theol. des Alt. Test. I. 4.) who 
thinks that the Jews as a nation scarcely became true 
monotheists till after the Captivity, it seems difficult 
not to recognise that they did not believe in the ex- 
elusive existence of one sole God in the earlier times — 
perhaps not till a comparatively late period of their 
history ; — that their early and popular notions of the 

1 Foley's Evidences of Christianity. ' History of the Jews, i. 4. 
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Deity were eminently coarse, low and unworthy ; — 
that among them, as among all other nations, the 
conceptions of God formed by individuals varied 
according to their intellectual and spiritual capacities, 
being poor and anthropomorphic among the ignorant 
and coarse-minded, pure and lofty among the virtuous 
and richly-gifted ; — and, finally, that these conceptions 
gradually improved, and became purified and ennobled, 
Bs the Hebrews advanced in civilization— being, gener- 
ally speaking, lowest in tlie Historical Books, amended 
in the Prophetical Writings, and reaching their high- 
est elevation among the Poets of the Nation. 

In its progress from Fetichism to pure Theism, the 
human mind generally passes through three stages — 
or, to speak more correctly, man's idea of God passes 
through three forms of development. We have Him 
represented first as the God of the iTidividvxil or 
family ; then as the God of the nation ; lastly, as the 
God of the human race. — Now we find all these three 
views of Deity in the Old Testament — sometimes, it is 
true, strangely jumbled together, as might be expected 
in books written by diflferent persons at different times 
— but on the whole bearing pretty distinct marks of 
the periods at which they respectively prevailed. 

The representations of God in the history of 
Abraham appear to imply that the God whom be 
worshipped was a family Ood^ selected, probably, by 
him for some reason unknown to us, out of a number 
of others who were worshipped by his fathers and his 
tribe. We are expressly told that the father and 
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grandfather of Abraham " worshipped other Gods ; " — 
and the representations given of the God of Abraham, 
and of his proceedings during the lives of the three 
Patriarchs, are so mean and material that it is difficult 
to conceive how a knowledge of the One true God, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth, could have been ascribed 
to them. God appears to Abraham with two angels in 
the form of men — (they are spoken of as " three men") 
— sits at the door of his tent — partakes of his repast 
— is angry at the laughter of Sarah, and an altercation 
takes place between them ; after which He discusses 
with him the case of Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
informs him that He is going down thither to see 
whether the reports which have reached him are 
correct.^ " Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the 
flood in old time, even Terah, the father of Abraham 
and the father of Nachor : and they served other 
Gods" (Joshua xxiv. 2.) " The God of Abraham and 
the (jod of Nachor, the God of their father, judge 
betwixt us.** (Gen. xxxi. 53.) There are not wanting 
traces of Polytheism in the earlier portions of Hebrew 
History. The expression Jehovah JElohim, *' The God of 
Gods," may, perhaps, be taken as an indication. Bauer 



} Bauer obgerves that the Samaritan and Arabian translators, 
'* from an anxious apprehension lest a corporeal existence should 
be attributed to the Deity, frequently substituted the expression 
angel of God, for the names Jehovah and Elohim." Thus they 
have " Ye shall be as the angels of God," instead of ** Ye shall be 
as Gods'' (Gen. il 5) ; " In the likeness of the angel of Grod made 
he him " (Gen. v. 1) ; " The angel of God went up from Abraham " 
(Gen. xviL 22), and so on. 



i 
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thinks that "the Elohim, who were probably at one time 
worshipped as equal Gods, are in Genesis recognized 
as subordinate deities, with whom Jehovah, the highest 
Eloah, enters into Council." (Theol. des Alt. Test. i. 3.) 
It will be remembered that Laban, a near relative of 
Abraham, whose sister he had expressly selected as his 
son Isaac's wife, pursued Jacob for having " stolen his 
Gods." (Gen. xxxi. 30.) He, therefore, worshipped 
fetiches. In Gen. xxxv. 2-4, we find Jacob collecting 
the strange Gods worshipped by his household, and 
hiding them under an oak. It is certainly remarkable 
that both Abraham and Isaac should insist upon their 
sons marrying into an idolatrous family, if they had 
really believed their own God to be the only one. 

Jacob's ideas of God are, as might be expected from 
his mean and tricky character, even lower than those 
of Abraham. He makes a condition, on which he will 
select Jehovah to be his God, and will -give Him a tithe 
of all his possessions (Gen. xxviii. 20.) ; — ^he represents 
Him as his confidant in cheating Laban, and wrestles 
with Him bodily to extort a blessing. Who, after 
reading such passages can for a moment accept the 
belief that Jacob and Job worshipped the same God. 

In process of time the descendants of Abraham mul- 
tiplied and became a numerous people, and naturally 
continue^ the ,worship of that God who had done so 
much for their forefathers. Thus the family Ood of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, gradually enlarged into 
the national Ood of the Israelites, to whose worship 
they adhered with greater or less tenacity, with greater 
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or less exclusiveness, during their residence in Egypt. 
As the history proceeds the conceptions of this God 
seem to become purer and loftier, till, in the mind of 
Moses, an intellectual and highly-educated man, versed 
in all the learning of the Egyptians, they often (as far 
as we can guess what came from him), reached to 
a sublime simplicity of expression rarely surpassed. 
Still, there is no distinct proof that Moses disbelieved 
in the existence of other Gods : — the God whom he 
serves is still "the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; " — He is not asserted to be the only God ; the 
existence and power of rival Deities is not denied, but 
is even admitted by implication. All that Moses claims 
for Jehovah is, not that he is the Sole God, but that 
he is superior to all others. " Who is like unto Thee, 
Jehovah, among the Gods V (Ex. xv. 11.-^) And he 
represents him to Pharaoh, by Jehovah's own com- 
mand, as the "God of the Hebrews," not as the 
Supreme Lord of Heaven and Earth. Even in the 
delivery of the Commandments, the great foundation 
of the Law, it is not said, "There is no God but 
Jehovah," but only " I am the Lord thy God, which 
brought thee out of the House of Bondage; Thov, 
ahalt have no other Gods beside me (or before me)." 
The whole of the xxivth chapter of Joshua confirms 
this view : he there urges the Israelites to choose 
Jehovah, not as the only God, whom to desert would 

* Jethro says : "Now I know that Jehovah is greater than all 
Gods : for in the thing wherein they dealt proudly, he was above 
them all." — (Exod. xviii. 11.) 
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be to become Atheists, but as a God whose bounties 
to them had been so great that it would be black 
ingratitude not to prefer him to all others. The whole 
history of the lapses of the Jewish Nation into idolatry 
also discourages the idea of their having been really 
monotheists. The worship of the golden calf and the 
Canaanitish Gods was quite natural on the supposition 
of Jehovah being merely a paramount and preferred 
God : — monstrous, if they had believed him to be the 
only one. Moreover, their idolatry is always spoken 
of as infidelity, not as atheism. 

As civilization advanced, prophets, sages, and poets 
arose among the Hebrews, to whom the limited and 
anthropomorphic conceptions of the Deity, prevalent 
among the people, were painfully inadequate and re- 
volting ; — ^and they endeavoured by nobler representa- 
tions of the object of their worship to convert the 
national religion into a pure theism ; in which, how- 
ever, it is thought by many that they did not succeed 
till after the Captivity. After this idea had once 
taken root, the nation never showed any disposition 
to relapse into idolatry. And even to the latest period 
of the Canonical writings we find representations both 
of the nature and attributes of Jehovah so utterly 
discrepant as to leave no doubt that among the Jews, 
as among all other nations, the God of the wise and 
the God of the ignorant — ^the God of the Priests and 
the God of the Prophets — ^were the embodiment of 
two very different classes of ideas. Let any one com- 
pare the partial^ unstable, revengeful, and deceitful 
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God of Exodus and Numbers, with the sublime and 
unique Deity of Job, and the nobler Psalms, or even 
the God of Isaiah with the God of Ezekiel and Daniel 
— and he can scarcely fail to admit that the conception 
of the One living and true God was a plant of slow 
and gradual growth in the Hebrew mind, and was due 
far less to Moses, the Patriarchs, or the Priests, than to 
the superiority of individual minds at various periods 
of their History. Compare the following representa- 
tions which we have arranged in parallel columns. 

And Jehovah spake to Moses, But will Qod in very deed dwell 

saying — Let them make me a sano- on the earth ? Behold the Heaven, 

tuary, that I may dwell among them and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot 

— ^And thou shalt put the mercy- contain Thee ; how much less this 

seat above upon the ark, . . . and House that I have builded ! — 1 

there I will meet with thee, and I Kings viii. 27. 

will commune with thee. — Exod. Whither shall I go from thy 

XXV. 8., 21-22. Spirit ? or whither shall I flee from 

thy presence ? — Ps. cxxxix. 7-10. 

And it came to pass, as Moses en- Lo, he goeth by me, and I see 

tered into the tabernacle, that the him not ; he passeth on also, but I 

cloudy pillar descended, and stood perceive him not. — Job ix. 11. 

at the door of the tabernacle ; and Behold, I go forward, but he is not 

Jehovah talked with Moses. — ^And there ; and backward but I cannot 

Jehovah spake unto Moses face to perceive him : On the left-hand, 

face, as a man speaketh unto a where he doth work, but I cannot 

friend. — ^Exod. xxxiii 9, 11. behold him : he hideth himself on 

For they have heard that thou the right hand, tliat I cannot see him. 

Jehovah, art among this People, — Job xxiii. 8, 9. 
that thou Jehovah, art seen face to 
face. — Numbers xiv. 14. 

And Jehovah said, Behold there Jehovah my €k>d, thou art very 

is a place by me, and thou shalt great ; thou art clothed with honour 

stand upon a rock. And it shall and majesty : Who coverest thyself 

come to pass, while my glory pass- with light as with a garment ; who 

eth by, that I will put thee in a clif t stretchest out the Heavens like a 

of the rock, and will cover thee with curtain ; Who layeth the beams of 

my hand while I pass byt And I his chambers iil the waters; who 

wUl take away mine hand, and thou maketh the clouds his chariot ; who 
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shalt see my back parts ; but my 
face shall not be seen. — Exod. 
xzxiii. 21-24. 

And Moses returned to the Lord, 
and said, Lord, wherefore hast thou 
so evil entreated this people ? Why 
is it that thou hast sent me ? For 
since I came to Pharaoh to speak in 
thy name, he hath done evil to this 
people ; neither hast thou delivered 
thy people at all. — Exod. v. 22, 23. 

And Jehovah said unto Moses, I 
have seen this people, and behold 
it is a stiff-necked people : Now 
therefore let me alone, that my 
wrath may wax hot against them, 
that I may consume them ; and I 
will make of thee a great nation. 

And Moses besought Jehovah his 
God, and said, Lord why doth thy 
wrath wax hot against thy people, 
which thou hast brought forth out of 
the land of Egypt, with great power, 
and with a mighty hand ? 

"Wherefore should the Egyptians 
speak and say. For mischief did he 
bring them out, to slay them in the 
mountains, and consume them from 
the face of the earth ? Turn from 
thy fierce wrath, and repent of this 
evil against thy People : Remember 
Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, thy 
servants, to whom thou swarest by 
thine own self, and saidst unto them, 
I will multiply your seed as the stars 
of heaven, and all this land that I 
have spoken of I will give unto your 
seed, and they shall inherit it for 
ever. And the Lord repented of the 
evil which he thought to do unto his 
people. — Exod. xxxii. 9-14. 

And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Speak now in the ears of the People, 
and let every man borrow of his 
neighbour, and every woman of her 



walketh on the wings of the wind. 
— Psalm civ. 1-3. 

Then Job answered and said, I 
know it is so of a truth ; but how 
shoidd man be just with God ? If he 
will contend with Him, he cannot 
answer him one of a thousand. 

For he is not a man, as I am, that 
I should answer Him, and we should 
come together in judgment. — Job 
ix. 2, 3, 32. 

Shall mortal man be more just 
than God? Shall a man be more 
pure than his maker ? — Job iv. 17. 



The coimsel of Jehovah standeth 
for ever, and the thoughts of His 
heart unto all generations. — Psalm 
xxxiii. 11. 



I know that whatsoever God doeth, 
it shall be for ever ; nothing can be 
put to it, nor anything taken from 
it. — Eccles. iii. 14. 

The Strength of Israel will not lie 
nor repent : for he is not a man, 
that he should repent. — 1 Sam. xv. 
29. 



Lord, who shall abide in thy ta- 
bernacle ? who shall dwell in thy 
holy hill ? He that walketh upright- 
ly, and worketh righteousness^ and 
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neighbour, jewels of silver, and speaketh the truth in his heart. — 
jewels of gold. And the Lord gave Psalm xv. 1^ 2. 
the people favour in the sight of the 
Egyptians. 



And the ohilden of Israel did ac- 
cording to the word of Moses ; and 
they borrowed of the Egyptians 
jewels of silver, and jewels of gold 
and raiment. And Jehovah gave 
the people favour in the sight of the 
Egyptians, so that they lent unto 
them. And they spoiled the Egyp- 
tians.— Exod. iii. 21, 22 ; xi. 2, 3 ; 
xii. 35, 36. 

And Jehovah said. Who shall per- 
suade Ahab, that he may go up and 
fall at Ramoth-Gilead ? And one 
said on this manner, and another 
said on that^ manner. And there 
came forth a spirit, and stood before 
the Lord, and said, I will persuade 
him. And Jehovah said unto him, 
Wherewith ? And he said, I will go 
forth, and I will be a lying spirit in 
the mouth of all his prophets. And 
He said. Thou shalt persuade him, 
and prevail also : go forth, and do 
so. — 1 Kings xxii. 20-23. 



For the word of the Lord ia right, 
and all his works are done in truth. 
He loved righteousness and judg- 
ment. — Ps. xxxiii. 4, 5, 

Lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord : but they that deal truly 
are his delight. — Prov. xii. 22. 



And they went in unto Noah in The eyes of the Lord are in every 
the ark, and the Lord, shut him in. — place, beholding the evil and the 
Gen. vii. 16. good. — Prov. xv. 3. 



And Jehovah came down to see the 
city and the tower which the child- 
ren of men builded. — Gen. xi. 6. 

And Noah built an altar unto the 
Lord, and offered burnt offerings on 
the altar. And the Lord smeUed a 
sweet savour ; and the Lord said in 
His heart, I will not again curse the 
ground any more for man's sake. — 
Gen. viii. 20, 21. 



Jehovah looketh from Heaven : 
he beholdeth all the sons of men. — 
Psalm xxxiii. 13. 

I will take no bullock out of thy 
house, nor he-goats out of thy folds. 
For every beast of the forest is mine 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills. 
If I were hungry, I would not tell 
thee ; for the world is mine, and the 
fulness thereof. Will I eat the flesh 
of bulls, or drink the blood of goats ? 
Offer unto God thanksgiving. — Ps. 
1. 9-14. 
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But ye shall offer the burnt-offer- For thou desirest not sacrifice, 
ing for a sweet savour unto the Lord, else would I give it : thou delightest 
— Num. xxviii. 27. not in burnt-offering. — Ps. U. 16. 

And ye shall offer a burnt-offering, To what purpose is the multitude 
a sacrifice made by fire, of a sweet of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the 
savour, unto the Lord, thirteen bul- Lord : I am full of the bumt-offer- 
locks, two rams, and fourteen lambs ings of rams, and the fat of fed 
of the first year ; they shall be with- beasts ; and I delight not in the 
out blemish. — Num. xxix. 13, 36 blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of 

he-goats.— Isaiah i. 11. 

Wherewith shall I come before 
Jehovah, and bow myself before the 
high God ? Shall I come before him 
with burnt-offerings, with calves of 
a year old ? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousand rivers of oil ? Shall I give 
my first-bom for my transgressions, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my seul ? He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good ; and what doth 
Jehovah require of thee, but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ? — Micah vi. 
6-8. 



CHAPTER. VI. 

ORIOm OF THE QOSPELS. 

• 

The current idea respecting the nature of the Gospel 
History is, that the four Evangelists were eye-witnesses 
(or the amanuenses of eye-witnesses) of the events 
which they relate ; and that we have, in fact, embodied 
in their narratives, four independent and corroborative 
testimonies to the words and deeds of Christ. Their 
substantial agreement is appealed to in proof of their 
fidelity, and their numerous and circumstantial discre- 
pancies are accepted as proof of their independence.^ 

1 Thus Paley says, " The usual character of human testimony 
is substantial truth under circumstantial variety. When accounts 
of a transaction come from the mouths of different witnesses, it 
is seldom that it is not possible to point out apparent or real 
inconsistencies between them. These inconsistencies are studiously 
displayed by an adverse pleader, but oftentimes with little impres- 
sion upon the minds of the judges. On the contrary, a close and 
minute agreement induces the suspicion of confederacy or fraud.'* 
— Paley's Evidences, p. 414. 

Again, Lardner says, " I have all my days read and admired the 
first three evangelists, as independent witnesses, and I know not 
how to forbear ranking the other opinion among those bold as well 
as groundless assertions in which critics too often indulge mthotit 
considering the consequences.^^ — ^Dr. Lardner, like many other divines, 
required to be reminded that critics have nothing to do with conse- 
quences, but only with truths, and that (to use the language of 
Algernon Sydney), " a consequence cannot destroy a truth." 
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Let us examine what foundation can be discovered 
for this current opinion. Have we any reason to 
believe that all the Evangelists, or that any of them, 
were companions of Christ — eye and ear-witnesses of 
his career ? And if not, what does critical Science 
teach us of the probable origin of the four Gospels ? 

The first gospel has come down to us under the title 
of the gospel of, or according to, St. Matthew : and the 
tradition of the Church is that it was written (probably 
about A.D. 68) by Matthew, the publican, one of the 
twelve apostles, the same who was called by Jesus 
while "sitting at the receipt of custom." This is 
distinctly stated by several of the early fathers, as the 
received opinion or tradition — as by Papias (A.D. 116), 
Irenaeus (a.d. 178), Origen (A.D. 230), Epiphanius (a.D. 
368), and Jerome (A.D. 392).^ All these fathers, how- 
ever, without exception, expressly aflBrm that Matthew 
wrote his Gospel in the Hebrew language, whereas 
the Gospel which we receive as Matthew's is written in 
Greek ; and not only have we no account of its having 
been translated, and no guarantee of such translation 
being a faithful one, but learned men are satisfied from 

^ Papias, whose information on this as on other matters seems 
to have been derived from John, who is called ** the Presbyter," 
an elder of the Church at Ephesus, simply says, " Matthew wrote 
the divine oracles (ra Xo7ta) in the Hebrew tongue^ and every man 
interpreted them as he was able." — IrenaBus says, " Matthew, then 
among the Jews, wrote a Gospel in their own language^ while Peter 
and Paul were preaching the Grospel at Home." — Origen and 
Jerome both state that (according to the tradition come down to 
them) the first Gospel was written by Matthew, the Publican in 
Hebrew. 
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internal evidence that it is not a translation at all, 
but must have been originally written in Greek.^ Our 
present Gospel, therefore, cannot be the Gospel to which 
the fathers above cited refer. It would appear simply 
that Matthew did write a history, or rather Tnemora" 
bilia, of Christ (for the expression ra Xoy/a says no 
more), but that this was something quite dififerent from 
our Gospel.^ This notion is confirmed by the fact that 
the Ebionites and Nazarenes, two Christian sects, 
possessed a Hebrew Gospel, which they considered 
to be the only genuine one, and which they called the 
Gospel according to Matthew.^ It appears, however, 

^ Hug, in a most luminous and learned essay, has succeeded in 
rendering this, if not certain, at least in the highest degree probable ; 
and his views are supported by Erasmus, Webster, Paulus, and De 
Wette. — ^The only critic of equal eminence who adopts the opposite 
opinion, is Eichhom. 

* It seems to us very probable, however, as Hennell suggests, 
"that some one after Matthew wrote the Greek Gospel which has 
come down to us, incorporating these Hebrew Xoyia (and perhaps 
mainly framed out of them), whence it was called the Gospel 
according to Matthew, and in the second century came to be con- 
sidered as the work of the Apostle." — Hennell's Origin of Christi- 
anity, p. 124. 

8 Hug, Introd. part ii. § 7, pp. 317, 320, 392.^Jerome allows 
that many considered it to have been the genuine original Gospel 
of Matthew. — ThirlwaU's Introd. to Schleiermacher, 48-50, and 
notes. 

Since writing the above, I have read Norton's dissertation on 
this subject, in the notes to his ** Genuineness of the Gospels." 
He holds to the opinion that our Gospel of Matthew was originally 
written in Hebrew, and was in fact the same as the Gospel of the 
Hebrews current among the Ebionites and Nazarenes, with the 
exception of certain omissions, corruptions, and interpolations, 
which he conceives to have crept into the Ebionite Gospel, not 
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to have been so materially different from onr first 
gospel as entirely to negative the supposition of the 
latter being a translation from it. 

into our Greek Gospel. I cannot think his arguments conclusiye ; 
indeed many of them are mere assumptions. Jerome says (see 
Hug, p. 323, Norton, i. 199) that he obtained a copy of the 
Ebionite Gospel, and translated it into Greek ; that some called it 
the Gospel ** according to the Apostles,^^ some " according, to 
Matthew ; " it could scarcely, therefore, have been the same as our 
Greek Gospel, or Jerome would not have thought it necessary to 
translate it again; — the discrepancies between the two are a 
question of degree, about which we have no adequate materials for 
judging ; — and to assume, as Norton does, that in these discrep- 
ancies, the Greek Gospel is right, and the Hebrew wrong, is 
gratuitous, to say the least. If our Gospel is clearly an original, 
and not a translation, the question is of course set at rest : it is 
not the Gospel of Matthew ; or if it is, the general tradition of the 
early Church that Matthew wrote in Hebrew (which tradition is 
our only reason for supposing that Matthew wrote at all) is 
erroneous. If it be a translation, we are still in ignorance when 
it was translated, by whom, and with what degree of fidelity. 

Let us sum up briefly what is known on this subject, for it is an 
important one. 

I. The general tradition of the Church as given by Irenseus, 
Origen, Epiphanius, Jerome, and Chrysostom (from 178-398 a.d.), 
relates that Matthew wrote a Gospel in Hebrew, for the benefit of 
the Jewish Christians. The origin of this tradition appears to be 
solely the assertion of Papias, (a.d. 116) whose works are lost> 
but whose statement to this effect is preserved by Eusebius (a.d. 
31 5), and who is supposed to have had this piece of information, 
as he affirms that he had others, from John, an elder of the Church 
of Ephesus. 

II. A Hebrew Gospel, called sometimes the "Gospel of the 
Hebrews," sometimes the "Gospel according to the Apostles," 
sometimes the " Gospel according to Matthew,'* was preserved by 
the Jewish Christians, or Ebionites, and was by them maintained 
to be the only true Gospel. 

III. If therefore this Gospel agreed with our Greek Gospel, or 
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The only external testimony, then, which exists to 
show that Matthew the apostle wrote a gospel, shows 
at the same time that our first gospel is not the one 

was now extant so that we could ascertain that the discrepancies 
were neither numerous nor material, there would be yerj strong 
external testimony for belieying our Greek Grospel to have been a 
translation (and a sufficiently fair and faithful one) from Matthew's 
Hebrew work. 

IV. But these Ebionites, or Jewish Christians, were held by the 
early Church to be heretics, and their GrOspel to be uncanpnical, 
(Norton, i. 199). Would this have been the case had it really 
been the same as our first Gospel ? 

V. Again, Jerome (about a.d. 892) obtained a copy of this 
Hebrew Gospel, and translated it into both Greek and Latin. 
He was therefore competent to judge, but he nowhere affirms it to 
have been the same as our first Gospel, but describes it as ** secun- 
dum apostolos, sive, tU pleriqm autumant, juxta Matthseum.*^ — 
Hug, (322) says, *' It would appear from the fragments which yet 
exist in Jerome, that it was neither very like, nor very unlike, our 
first Gospel." . . . "In the remotest period in which the existence 
of the Jewish Gospel is capable of being proved, it appears to 
have been so different from our Matthew, as to afford no ground 
for supposing the original identity of the two writings. The 
evidences of its existence in Origen and Clement are as many 
proofs of its dissimilarity to our first Gospel." — ^Norton, on the 
other hand (i. 203), thinks these differences no more than are 
perfectly compatible with original identity. 

VI. Moreover, we have no account of the Gospel having been 
translated at all, nor when, nor by whom ; and many of the most 
learned critics have decided that it is no translation^ but an 
original 

The differences of opinion are wide enough to show how small 
is our actual knowledge in the matter. Some, as Hug, consider 
our Greek Gospel to be by Matthew, to be quite different from the 
Hebrew Gospel, and to have been originally written in Greek, 
Others, as Norton, believe our gospel to be by Matthew, to be the 
same as the Hebrew Gospel, and to have been originally written 
in Hebrew, and faithfully translated. Others again, as several 
I. H 
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which Matthew wrote. External evidence, therefore, 
gives us no reason to believe that it was the production 
of an eye-witness ; and it is worthy of remark that the 
author nowhere names himself, nor claims the authority 
of an eye-witness. Internal evidence goes further, and 
we think effectually negatives the notion. 

1. In the first place, many events are recorded at 
which we know from the record that Matthew was not 
present — some, indeed, at which none of the disciples, 
were present ; and yet all these are narrated in the 
same tone, and with the same particularity as the 
other portions of the narrative — sometimes even with 
more minute circumstantiality. Such are the Incarna- 
tion (c. i.), the story of the Magi(ii.), the Temptation (i v.), 
the Transfiguration (xvii.), the Agony and the prayer 
in Gethsemane (xxvi.), the denial of Peter (xxvi.), the 
dream of Pilate's wife (xxvii.), the conversation between. 
Judas and the Priests, and that between Pilate and the 
Priests (xxvii.), and, finally, that between the Priests and 
the Soldiers about the missing body of Jesus (xxviii.) 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that if the 



German critics, to whose opinion we incline, beKeve it not to be 
by Matthew, but by some subsequent compiler, and to have been 
originally written in Greek : the original Gospel of Matthew, if 
any such existed, being the one possessed by the Ebionites, and 
excluded by the orthodox as uncanonical. 

It appears pretty certain (see Hug, 341) that if the Ebionite or 
Nazarene Gospel was not the original Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, 
no such original Hebrew Gospel existed. From this Hug argues 
that Matthew did not write in Hebrew ; — ^Norton, that this Ebi- 
onite Gospel was the original Hebrew of Matthew. 

[Schleiermacher (Norton, i. 76) holds that our Gospels aie not 
those spoken of by Papias, as proceeding from Matthew and Mark.] 
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writer was not present at the colloquy of Pilate with 
the Chief Priests about the security of the grave of 
Jesus, neither was he present at the feeding of the 
five thousand, or the calming of the waves. 

. 2. Secondly, the abruptness of the transitions, the 
fragmentary style of the narrative, and the entire ab- 
sence of all those details as to the mode and object of 
the frequent journeys indicated,^ which we should ex- 
pect from a companion, and which we find in Luke's 
account of Paul's travels — all point to the conclusion 
that the writer was a compiler, not an eye-witness. 

3. The same conclusion is drawn from the circum- 
stance that his frequent double narratives of the same 
events indicate the confusion of a man who was com- 
piling from fragmentary materials, rather than the ful- 
ness and clearness of personal recollection.* De Wette 
and Credner dwell much upon this argument. 

4. If, as the great majority of critics imagine, Mark 
and Luke had Matthew's Gospel before them when they 
wrote their own, it is certain that they could not have 
regarded him as either an eye-witness or a very accurate 
authority, as they do not hesitate both to retrench, to 
deviate from, and to contradict him. Moreover, the 
proem to Luke's Gospel must, we think, by all un- 
biassed minds be regarded as fatal to the hypothesis of 
the authors of any of the gospels then in existence 
having been either disciples or eye-witnesses. It is 
clear from that, that although many histories of Christ 

' Hennell, p. 121. 

* Ex, gr,y the cure of the blind men — ^the feedings — the demand 
of a sign — ^the accusation regarding Beelzebub. 
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were then extant, none of iheni had any peculiar or 
paramount authority. 

6. The author of the first gospel scarcely appears 
to have been acquainted with any portion of Christ's 
Ministry, except that of which Galilee was the scene. 

The second gospel, like the first, bears no author's 
name ; but by Papias, and Irenaeus,^ and (following 

^ Papias, our earliest source of information on the matter, was 
Bishop of flieropolis, and must have been intimate with many con- 
temporaries of the Apostles, and perhaps had conversed with the 
Apostle John. His works are now lost, with the exception of a 
few fragments preserved by Eusebius. * ' Nothing (says Dr. Middle- 
' ton) more effectually demonstrates the uncertainty of all tradition, 
than what is delivered to us by antiquity concerning this very 
Papias. Irenseus declares him to have been the companion of 
Polycarp, and the disciple of St. John the Apostle. But Eusebius 
tells us that he was not a disciple of St. John the Apostle but of John 
the Presbyter, who was a companion only of the Apostle, but 
whom Irenseus mistook for the Apostle. Now from Papias, through 
Irenseus, came most of the early traditions, some of them relating 
to the millennium, of the most monstrous character, which Irenseus 
does not scruple to ascribe to our Saviour, and which fully dis- 
pose us to credit the account of Eusebius, who says, '^ Papias was a 
weak man, of very shallow understanding, as appears from his 
writings ; and by mistaking the meaning of the Apostles, imposed 
these silly traditions upon Irendeos and the greatest part of the ec- 
clesiastical writers who, reflecting on the age of man, and his near 
approach to the Apostles, were drawn by him into the same 
opinions.^' In another passage, indeed, Eusebius speaks of Papias 
in a much more respectful manner, as remarkable for eloquence and 
scriptural knowledge ; but this passage is not found in the older 
copies, and is supposed to be spurious. It is obvious, therefore, 
that little reliance can be placed on any traditions which are traced 
to Papias. Irenseus, our next earliest authority, derives weight 
from his antiquity alone. His extreme childishness goes far to 
discredit many of his statements, and no reliance can be placed 
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them) by the universal tradition of the Church, is attri- 
buted to Mark, a friend and fellow-traveller of Peter, 
Barnabas, and Paul, who is several times mentioned 
in the New Testament.^ Papias says expressly that he 
was neither a hearer nor a follower of Christ, but com- 
piled his gospel from information obtained from Peter, 
whose " interpreter ''^ he is said to have been. Papias 
gives " the Presbyter John," supposed to have been an 
elder of the Ephesian Church, as his authority. Mark, 
then, it is certain, was not an eye-witness. Nor have 
we any reason, beyond the similarity of name, to believe 
that the writer of the second Gospel was the same 
Mark who is mentioned in the Acts as the companion 
of Paul and Barnabas (not of Peter, by the way), nor 
the same who is mentioned in 1 Peter v. 13, as his 
son. Mark was one of the commonest of Roman 
names ; and it is probable that the idea of the identity 

upon such of them as are at variance with the conclusions of criti- 
cal science. His traditions of what John had related to the elders 
regarding the millennium are worse than anything in the Koran, 
yet he gives them as *^ testified by Papias.'* The following passage 
will induce us to receive with great caution any efvidence he gives 
regarding the origin and authenticity of the Gospels : — *^ As there 
are four quarters of the world in which we live, and four chief 
winds, and the Church is spread over all the earth, but the pillar 
and support of the Church is the Gospel and its breath of ^(e, plainly 
the Church must have four columns, and from them must come forth 
four blasts," &c., &c. — Ad Hssres. c. iii. It would be melancholy to 
reflect that through such sources our only surviving testimony on 
these matters is derived, had these matters the supreme importance 
usually ascribed to them. 

^ Acte xii 12, 26; xiil 5-13; xv. 87. OoL iv. 10. Phil. 24. 
1 Peter v. 13. 

What this could mean, as applied to a man who " spoke with 
tongues,'* it is for the Church to explain. 
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proceed from John himself/ and as we do not know 
from whom it does proceed, its authority can have little 
weight. It is generally believed, that the gospel and 
the first epistle proceed from the same pen; but if 
the second and third epistles are genuine,^ it is very 
questionable whether this pen was that of John th& 
Apostle ; for, though in the first chapter of the first 
epistle, the writer declares himself to have been person- 
ally acquainted with Jesus, yet in the second and third 
epistles he calls himself ^' the Elder.*' Now there was 
a John at Ephesus (from whom Papias derived all his 
information, and who, he says, was also a disciple of 
Jesus), to whom the title of " Elder'' Qirfsa^urspog) was 
given, to distinguish him from the Apostle John. 

The balancing of the internal evidence for and 
against the supposition that the Apostle John was the 
author of the Gospel, is a matter of extreme difficulty,. 
The reasons adduced in behalf of each opinion are 
very strong. Hug entertains no doubt that the deci- 
fiion should be in the affirmative ; — Bretschneider 
almost proves the negative ; — De Wette finds it im- 
possible to decide ; — while Strauss, who in his earlier 
editions had expressed himself satisfied that the gospel 
was not genuine, writes thus in the preface to the 
third edition : " With De Wette and Neander in my 
^and, X have recommenced the examination of the 

I>e TVette doubts the genuineness of the whole chapter, and 
internal evidence is certainly against it. 

Theii* genuineness, however, is doubted both by Eusebius and 
Origen gg^ ^^ ^^^te, i. § 23, 24. 



i 
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fourth Gospel, and this renewed investigation has 
shaken the doubts I had conceived against its authen- 
ticity and credibility ; — ^not that I am convinced that 
it is authentic, but neither am I convinced that it is 
not." [In his " New Life of Jesus," however, written 
thirty years after his first great book, he finally and 
confidently decides against its authenticity. Benan, 
in the first edition of his Vie de J^sus, accepted the 
fourth Gospel as genuine, and largely maimed the 
completeness and beauty of his estimate of Christ 
by doing so. In the thirteenth edition (1867) he 
entirely discards his previous assumption, and decides 
after long investigation that it was not the work of 
the Apostle John. In the same year was published 
Mr J. J. Tayler's " Character of the Fourth Gospel,'^ 
in which the writer, after an exhaustive examination 
of the whole question, indisputably, as it seems to us, 
establishes the same negative conclusion.] 

One argument against the supposition of John hav- 
ing been the author of the fourth Gospel has im- 
pressed my mind very forcibly. It is this: that 
several of the most remarkable events recorded by the 
other evangelists, at which we are told by them that 
only Peter, Jamea, and John were present, and of 
which, therefore, John alone of all the evangelists 
could have spoken with the distinctness and authority 
of an eye-witness, are entirely omitted — we may say, 
ignored — ^by him. Such are the raising of Jairus's 
daughter, the Transfiguration, the agony in Gethse- 
mane. Now, on the assumption that John was the 
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author of the fourth Gospel, — either he had not seen 
the works of the other evangelists, in which case he 
would certainly not have omitted to record narratives 
of such interest and beauty, especially that of the 
transfiguration ; or he had seen them, and omitted all 
notice of them because he could not confirm the state- 
ments ; for we cannot imagine that he did not record 
them in consequence of finding them already recorded, 
and seeing nothing to alter in the relation ; — as an 
eye-witness, he would certainly, had they been true, 
have given them at least a passing word of confirma- 
tion, and we find that he does, on more than one occa- 
sion, relate events of less moment already recorded in 
the other gospels, as the feeding of the five thousand, 
the anointing of Jesus's feet, &c. But all the events 
said to have been witnessed by John alone, are 
omitted by John alone! This fe,ct seems fatal either to 
the reality of the events in question, or to the genuine- 
ness of the fourth Gospel. — Thus much, however, seems 
certain, and admitted ; — that, if the Gospel in question 
were the genuine composition of the Apostle John, it 
must have been written when he was at least ninety 
years of age — when his recollections of events and 
conversations which had passed sixty years before had 
become faint and fluctuating — when ill -digested 
Grecian learning had overlaid the simplicity of his 
fisherman's character, and his Judaic eiducation 
— and the scenes and associations of Ionia had 
overpowered and obscured the recollections of Pales- 
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tine.^ It therefore becomes, as we shall see hereafter, 
an inquiry of only secondary moment. [An almost 
identical conclusion has been expressed many years 
later by two critics incomparably more competent 
than I can pretend to be. Renan says : — 
" L'esprit de Jesus n'est pas 1^ ; et si le fils de 
Z6h6de6 a vraiment tracd ces pages, il avait certes 
bien oublife en les ^crivant le lac de (j^ndsareth et les 
charmants entretiens qu'il avait extendus sur ses 
bords." — Vie de Jesvs, Introd. xxxi. 

Mr Tayler writes (Fourth Gospel, p. 154) — " To me 
there is something fay less objectionable and offensive 
in the supposition that we have in this gospel the free 
and genuine utterances of one who gives us his own 
deep personal conception of the truth which he had 
imbibed in the heart of the Johannine church, than in 
admitting — which we must do if the Apostle John 
were the author — ^that one who had leaned on Jesus* 
bosom, and caught the very accents that fell from his 
lips/ instead of treasuring them up with reverent ex- 
actitude, has unscrupulously transformed them into 
his own language, and invested them with a form and 
colour which did not originally belong to them."] 

Of the first three (or, as they are commonly 
termed, the Synoptical) Gospels, we know that two, 

1 In this case, also, as in that of Matthew, we may remark that 
the evangelist relates events long past, and at which he was not 
present, as minutely and dramatically as if they had occurred 
yesterday and in his presence. 
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and we believe that all three, were not the produc- 
tions of eye-witnesses. The question then arises, in 
what manner, and from what materials, were they 
composed ? This subject has for a long period exer- 
cised the minds of the most acute and learned divines 
of Germany, as Eichorn, Credner, Bretschneider, De 
Wette, Hug, Schleiermacher, and Strauss ; and the 
results of their investigations may be thus briefly 
summed up. 

The numerous and irreconcilable discrepancies 
observable in the three Evangelists preclude the sup- 
position of their having all drawn their information 
from one and the same source — ^while the still more 
remarkable points of similarity and agreement, often 
extending to the most minute verbal peculiarities, 
entirely forbid the idea of their having derived their 
materials from independent, and therefore mutually 
confirmatory sources.^ 

Three different hypotheses have been formed by 
competent judges to account for those marked charac- 
istics of the first three Evangelists. Eichorn (and, 

* " Those who, to explain the harmony which we observe in 
these works, refer us simply to the identity of the subject, and, 
for the cause of their discrepancies, to the peculiarities of the 
writers, instead of offering a solution of the pr6blem, only betray 
either their inattention to the phenomena which constitute it, or 
their incapacity to comprehend its nature. Three accounts of the 
same series of transactions, delivered by independent eye-witnesses, 
could never, through whatever hands they might pass, naturally 
and without intentional assimilation, assume the shape exhibited 
by the common sections of the three first evangelists." — ^Thirlwall, 
^ Introd. to Schleiermacher, cxxii. 
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following him, Dr Marsh), adopted the idea of an 
original documentf now lost, written in the Hebrew or 
Syro-Chaldaic language (the Aramaic Gospel, as it is 
called by some), from which all three Evangelists 
copied their accounts, with additions and omissions 
peculiar to themselves. With many divines this 
hypothesis is still the favourite one ; — but, in addition 
to the difficulty arising from the fact that we can 
nowhere find any allusion to the existence of such a 
document, more minute criticism discovered so many 
peculiarities inexplicable oh this theory that its credit 
was much shaken, and its principal supporter, Eichom, 
was driven, in order to maintain it, to admit modifi- 
cations which have made it almost unintelligible.^ 
The hypothesis appears to us to have been since com- 
pletely demolished by the reasonings of Hug, Thirl wall, 
and Schleiermacher.^ An ingenious modification of 
this theory by Giesler, who substitutes an oral for a 
written original, is explained and controverted by 
Dr Thirlwall, in the admirable treatise we have 
already quoted (p. cxvi.). The proem to Luke's 

^ He ended by imagining /our different editions or copies, in 
different languages, and with many variations, of this original 
gospel. 

* ** For my part (says this latter) I find it quite enough to pre- 
vent me from conceiving the origin of the gospel according to 
Eichom^s theory, that I am to figure to myself our good evangel- 
ists surrounded by five or six open rolls or books, and that too in 
different languages, looking by turns from one into another, and 
writing a compilation from them. I fancy myself in a Grerman 
study of the 19th century, rather than in the primitive age of 
Christianity." — Schleiennacher, Grit. Essay on Luke, Intr. p. 6. 
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Gospel, moreover, tacitly, but effectually, negatives 
the supposition that he was acquainted with any such 
original and paramountly authoritative document 

The second hypothesis is the prevalent one — that 
one of the Evangelists wrote first, and that the others 
copied him, with alterations, additions, and omissions, 
dictated by their own judgment or by extraneous 
sources of information. Matthew is generally con- 
sidered to have been the earliest writer ; but critics 
differ in the relative order they assign to Mark and 
Luke — some, as Mill, Hug, and Wetstein, conceiving 
that Luke copied both from Mark and Matthew ; and 
others, as De Wette and Griesbach, arguing that 
Mark was the latest in order of time, and made 
use of both his predecessors. Mr Kenrick, in a mas- 
terly analysis (Prosp, Rev, xxi.), has, however, we 
think, succeeded in making it more than probable that 
Mark's Gospel was botb first in order of time, and in 
fidelity of narration. 

This theory has been much and minutely examined, 
and to our minds it appears unsatisfactory. It 
accounts for the agreements, but not for the discre- 
pancies, of the Gospels ; and Dr Thirlwall, in his 
translation of Schleiermacher, has succeeded in show- 
ing that it is highly improbable, if not wholly inad- 
missible.^ 

^ Those who wish to obtain a general knowledge of this interest- 
ing controversy, should pemee the admirable summary of it given 
by Bishop Thirlwall in his introduction to Schleiermacher. TVe 
have purposely avoided entering into the argument, for it would be 
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The third hypothesis, which was first propounded 
by Lessing, and has since been revived and elaborated 
by Schleiermacher (one of the highest theological 
authorities of Germany), seems to us to have both 
critical evidence and d priori likelihood in its favour. 
These writers presume the existence of a number of 
fragmentary narratives, some oral, some written, of 
the actions and sayings of Christ, such as would natu- 
rally be preserved and transmitted by persons who 
had witnessed those wonderful words and deeds. 
Sometimes there would be two or more narratives of 
the same event, proceeding from different witnesses ; 
sometimes the same original narrative in its transmis- 
sion would receive intentional or accidental variations, 
and thus come slightly modified into the hands of 
different evangelists. Sometimes detached sayings 
would be preserved without the context, and the evan- 
gelists would locate them where they thought them 
most appropriate, or provide a context for them, in- 
stances of which are numberless in the gospels.^ But 
all these materials would be fragmentary. Each wit- 
ness would retain and transmit that portion of a dis- 
course which had impressed him most forcibly, and 
two witnesses would retain the same expressions with 

unfair to copy, and impossible to abridge or amende his lucid 
statement. 

^ " The verbal agreement is generally greater in reports of the 
discourses of Christ than in relations of events ; and the speeches 
of other persons are often given in the same terms, though the 
circumstances which led to them are diferentiy described." — ^Thirl- 
wall, cxvL 
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varying degrees of accuracy.^ One witness heard one 
discourse, or wa^ present at one transaction only, and 
recorded that one by writing or verbally, as he best 
might. Of tTiese fragments some fell into the hands 
of all the Evangelists — some only into the hands of 
one, or of two :^ and in some cases different narratives 
of the same event, expression, or discourse, would fall 
into the hands of different evangelists, which would 
account for their discrepancies — sometimes into the 
hands of one Evangelist, in which case he would 
select that one which his judgment (or information 
from other sources) prompted, or would compile an 
account from them jointly. In any case, the evan- 
gelical narratives would be compilations from a series 
of fragments of varying accuracy and completeness. 
The correctness of this theory of the origin of the 
gospels seems to be not so much confirmed as dis- 
tinctly asserted by Luke. " Forasmuch as many have 
taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of 
those things which are most surely believed among 
us, even as they delivered them unto us which from 



^ The habit of retaining and transmitting discourses orally was 
much more common then than now, and the practice carried to 
great perfection. The learning of the Jews was transmitted ex- 
clusively by oral tradition from one generation to another, and we 
entertain little doubt that the fragments both of narratives and 
discourses which formed the materials of our evangelists were 
almost entirely oral — (See Thirlwall, cxviii. Norton, i. 287.) 

* Thus the materials of the first three Evangelists were evidently 
collected chiefly in Galilee ; those of the fourth came principally 
from Judea. 
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the beginning were eye-vMneaaea avd ministers of 
the word.'' 

" The first step (says Schleiermacher)^ towards a 
Christian History was a Datural and reasonable desire 
on the part of those who had believed on Jesus, with- 
out having a knowledge of his person. These 
individuals would undoubtedly be glad to learn some 
particulars of his life, in order to place themselves as 
nearly as possible on an equality with their elder and 
more fortunate brethren. In the public assemblies 
of the Christians this desire was of course only inci- 
dentally and sparingly gratified, when ar teacher hap- 
pened to refer to memorable sayings of Christ, which 
could only be related together with the occasion which 
had called them forth : more copious and detailed 
accounts they could only procure in familiar inter- 
course upon express inquiry. And in this way many 
particulars were told and heard, most of them, pro- 
bably, without being committed to writing; but, 
assuredly, much was very soon written down, partly 
by the narrators themselves, as each of them hap- 
pened to be pressed by a multiplicity of questions on 
a particular occurrence, respecting which he was pecu- 
liarly qualified to give information. Still more, how- 
ever, must have been committed to writing by the 
inquirers, especially by such as did not remain con- 
stantly in the neighbourhood of the narrators, and 
were glad to communicate the narrative again to many 

^ Crit. on Essay on Luke, Introd. 12-14. 
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others, who, perhaps, were never able to consult an 
eye-witness. In this way detached incidents and 
discourses were noted down. Notes of this kind were 
at first no doubt less frequently met with among the 
Christians settled in Palestine, and passed immedi- 
ately into more distant parts, to which the pure oral 
tradition flowed more scantily. They, however, 
appeared everywhere more frequently, and were more 
anxiously sought for, when the great body of the 
original companions and friends of Christ was dis- 
persed by persecutions, and still more when that first 
generation began to die away. It would, however, 
have been singular if, even before this, the inquirers 
who took those notes had possessed only detached 
passages ; on the contrary, they, and still more their 
immediate copiers, had undoubtedly become collectors 
also, each according to his peculiar turn of mind ; and 
thus one, perhaps, collected only accounts of miracles ; 
another only discourses ; a third, perhaps, attached 
exclusive importance to the last days of Christ, or 
even to the scenes of his resurrection. Others, with- 
out any such particular predilection, collected all that 
fell in their way from good authority." 

The work from which the above is a quotation, is a 
masterly analysis of Luke's gospel, with a view to test 
the correctness of the author's hypothesis as to the 
origin of the evangelical histories ; and the success is, 
we think, complete. His conclusion is as follows (p. 
313) :— 

" The main position is firmly established, that 
I. I 
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Luke is neither an independent writer, nor has made 
a compilation from works which extended over the 
whole course of the life of Jesus. He is from begin- 
ning to end no more than the compiler and arranger 
of documents, which he found in existence, and which 
he allows to pass imaltered through his hands. His 
merit in this capacity is twofold — that of arrangement 
and of judicious selection." 

The theory of Norton,^ as to the origin of the Gos- 
pels, does not materially dilSfer from the one we have 
adopted from Schleiermacher, with this exception — 
that he, as we think gratuitously, assumes the oral 
narratives, which formed the foundation or materials 
of the evangelical histories, to have proceeded from the 
Apostles exclusively. However, this may have been 
the case ; and then the unconscious sources of error 
will be confined to such accretions and lapses of 
ipemory as might be natural in the course of thirty 

years' narration, and to such discrepancies as would be 
inevitable among twelve men. 

» Genuineness of the Gospels, i. 284-390 — ^a work full of learning 
resolutely applied to the establishment of a foreign conclusion. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FIDELITY OF THE GOSPEL HISTORY. NATURE 

AND LIMITS. 

Having in our last chapter arrived at the conclusion 
that the Gospels — (the three first at least, for with 
regard to the fourth we pronounce no confident 
opinion) — are compilations from a variety of fragmen- 
tary narratives, and reports of discourses and con- 
versations, oral or written, which were current in 
Palestine from thirty to forty years after the death of 
Jesus — ^we now come to the very interesting and 
momentous inquiry, how far these narratives and dis- 
courses can be accepted as accurate and faithful 
records of what was actually said and done ? — whether 
they can be regarded as thoroughly and minutely cor- 
rect ? — and, if not, in what respects and to what 
extent dp they deviate from that thorough and minute 
correctness ? 

It is clear at first view that the same absolute reli- 
ance cannot bo placed upon a narrative compounded 
from traditionary fragments, as upon a consecutive 



i 
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history related by an eye-witness. Conceding to both 
faithful intention and good, though imperfect, powers 
of memory, there are obvious elements of inaccuracy 
in the one case which do not appertain to the other. 
To the corruptions, lapses, and alterations inseparable 
from transmission, especially when oral, is added the 
uncertainty arising from the number of the original 
sources of the tradition, whose character, capacity, and 
opportunities of knowledge are unknown to us. If 
Luke had recorded only what he had seen, or Mark only 
what he had heard from Peter, we should have com- 
paratively ample means of forming a decision as to the 
amount of reliance to be placed upon their narrations ; 
but when they record what they learned from perhaps 
a dozen difierent narrators — some original, others only 
second-hand, and all wholly unknown — it becomes 
obvious that causes of inaccuracy are introduced, the 
extent of the actual operation of which on the histories 
that have come down to us, it is both extremely im- 
portant and singularly difficult to estimate. 

This inquiry we consider as of paramount interest 
to every other question of criticism ; for on the con- 
clusion to which it leads us depends the whole — not 
of Christianity, which, as we view it, is unassailable, 
but — of textvAil or dogmatic Christianity; i.e., the 
Christianity of nine-tenths of nominal Christendom. 
We proceed, therefore, to ask what evidence we possess 
for assuming or impugning the minute fidelity of the 
Gospel history. 

There are certam portions of the Synoptical Cos- 
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pels, the genuineness of which has been much dis- 
puted, viz. the two first chapters of Matthew — the 
two first of Luke — and the last twelve verses of the 
xvith chapter of Mark.^ Into this discussion we can- 
not enter, but must refer such of our readers as wish 
to know the grounds of decision, to Norton, Hug, De 
Wette, Eichorn, and Griesbach. The result of critical 
inquiry seems to be, that the only solid ground for 
supposing the questioned portions of Luke and 
Matthew not to be by the same hand as the rest of 
their respective gospels, is the obviously insuflScient 
one of the extraordinary character of their contents ; * 
— while the spuriousness of the last twelve verses of 
Mark is established beyond question ; — the real 
Gospel of Mark (all of it, at least, that has come down 
to us) ends with the 8th verse of the IGth chapter. 
In our subsequent remarks we shall therefore treat 
the whole of the acknowledged text of these gospels 
as genuine, with the exception of the conclusion of 
Mark ; — and we now proceed to inquire into the 
nature and limits of the fidelity of Matthew's record. 

In the first place, while admitting to the fullest 
extent the general clearness and fulness with which 
the character of Jesus is depicted in the first Gospel, 
it is important to bear in mind, that — as Hug has 



^ See Norton, i. 16, 17. 

* gtrauss, L 117, 142. Hug, 469-479. See also Schleiermacher. 
Norton, however, gives some reasons to the contrary, which de- 
serve consideration, i. 209. 
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clearly^ — it was written with a special, we might almost 
say a polemical object. It was composed, less to give 
a continuous and complete history of Jesus, than to 
prove that he was the expected Messiah ; and those 
passages were therefore selected out of the author's 
materials which appeared most strongly to bear upon 
and enforce this conclusion. The remembrance of this 
object of Matthew's will aid us in forming our judg- 
ment as to his fidelity. 

According to the universal expectation, the Messiah 
was to be bom of the seed of Abraham, and the line- 
age and tribe of David. Accordingly, the Gospel 
opens with an elaborate genealogy of Jesus, tracing 
him through David to Abraham. Now, in the first 
place, this genealogy is not correct : — secondly, if the 
remainder of the chapter is to be received as true, it 
is in no sense the genealogy of Jesus ; and, thirdly, 
it is wholly and irreconcilably at variance with that 
given by Luke. 

1. In verse 17, Matthew sums up the genealogy 
thus : — " So all the generations from Abraham to 



1 " All Matthew's reflections are of one kind. He shows us, as 
to everything that Jesus did and taught, that it was characteristic 
of the Messiah. On occasion of remarkable events, or a recital of 
parts of the discourses of Jesus, he refers us to the ancient Scrip- 
tures of the Jews in which this coming Saviour is delineated, and 
shows in detail that the great ideal which flitted before the minds of 
the Prophets was realized in Jesus." — Hug, Introd. 312. These 
references are twelve in Matthew, two in Mark, and three in Luke. 
Again, he says (p. 384), *' Matthew is an historisal deduction; 
Mark is history." 
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David are fourteen generations ; and from David until 
the carrying away into Babylon are fourteen genera- 
tions ; and from the carrying away into Babylon until 
Christ are fourteen generations." — Now (passing over 
as unnecessarily minute and harsh the criticism of 
Strauss, that by no way of counting can we make out 
fourteen generations in the last series, without dis- 
turbing the count of the others), we must call atten- 
tion to the fact that the number fourteen in the 
second series is only obtained by the deliberate omis- 
sion of four generations, viz., three between Joram and 
Ozias, and one between Josiah and Jeconiah — as may 
be seen by referring to 1 Chron-. iii. There is also 
(at verse 4-6) another apparent, and we think, certain, 
error. Only four generations are reckoned between 
Naason, who lived in the time of Moses, and David, a 
period of four hundred years. (Compare Num. i. 7, 
Eath V. 20). 

2. The genealogy here given, correct or incorrect, 
is the genealogy of Joseph, who was in no sense what- 
ever the father (or any relation at all) of Jesus, since 
this last, we are assured (verses 18 and 25), was in 
his Mother's womb before she and her husband came 
together. The story of the Incarnation and the 
genealogy are obviously at variance ; and no ingenuity, 
unscrupulously as it has been applied, can produce 
even the shadow of an agreement ; — and when the 
flat contradiction given to each other by the 1st and 
the 18th verses are considered, it is difficult for an 
unprejudiced mind not to feel convinced that the 
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author of the genealogy (both in the first and third 
Gospels) was ignorant of the story of the Incarnation, 
though the carelessness and uncritical temper of the 
evangelist — a carelessness partially avoided in the cases 
of Luke, by an interpolation^ — ^has united the two into 
one compilation. 

3. The genealogy of Jesus given by Luke is wholly 
different from that of Matthew ; and the most des- 
perate efforts of divines have been unable to effect 
even the semblance of a reconciliation. Not only 
does Matthew give 26 generations between David and 
Joseph where Luke has 41, but they trace the descent 
through an entirely different line of ancestry. Accord- 
ing to Matthew, the father of Joseph was named Jacob 
— according to Luke, Heli. In Matthew, the son of 
David through whom Joseph descended is Solomon ; 
— in Luke it is Nathan. Thence the genealogy of 
Matthew descends through the known royal line — the 
genealogy of Luke through an obscure collateral 
branch. The two lines only join in Salathiel and 
Zorobabel ; and even here they differ as to the father 
of Salathiel and the son of Zorobabel. Many ingeni- 
ous hypotheses have been broached to explain and 
harmonize these singular discrepancies, but wholly in 
vain. One critic supposes that one evangelist gives the 

1 Luke iii. 23, " Jesus . . . being, as was supposed (wj ivofili^ero), 
the son of Joseph," — a parenthesis, which renders nugatory the 
whole of the following genealogy, and cannot have originally 
formed a part of it. — The 16th verse of Matthew also bears indica- 
tions of a similar emendation. 
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pedigree of the adoptive, the other of the real father 
of Joseph. Another assumes that one is the genealogy 
of Joseph, and the other that of Mary — a most conveni- 
ent idea, but entirely gratuitous, and positively contra- 
dicted by the language of the text. The circum- 
stance that any man could suppose that Matthew, when 
he said " Jacob begat Joseph," or Luke, when he said 
" Joseph was the son of Heli," could refer to the wife 
of the one, or the daughter-in-law of the other, shows 
to what desperate stratagems polemical orthodoxy will 
resort in order to defend an untenable position. 

The discrepancy between Matthew and Luke in 
their narratives of the miraculous conception, affords 
no ground for suspecting the fidelity of the former. 
Putting aside the extraordinary nature of the whole 
transaction — a consideration which does not at present 
concern us — the relation in Matthew is simple, natu- 
ral, and probable ; the surprise of Joseph at the preg- 
nancy of his wife (or his betrothed, as the words may 
mean) ; his anxiety to avoid scandal and exposure ; 
his satisfaction through the means of a dream (for 
among the Jews dreams were habitually regarded as 
means of communication from heaven) ; and his absti- 
nence from all conjugal connection with Mary till after 
the birth of the miraculous infant, — present precisely 
the line of conduct we should expect from a simple, 
pious, and confiding Jew. 

But when we remember the dogmatic object which, 
as already mentioned, Matthew had in view, and in 
connection with that remembrance read the 22nd and 
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23rd verses, the whole story at once becomes apocry- 
phal, and its origin at once clear. " All these things 
were done," says Matthew, " that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the Prophet, saying, 
Behold a Virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
forth a son," &c. &c. Now this is one of the many 
instances which we shall have to notice, in which this 
evangelist quotes prophecies as intended for Jesus, and 
as fulfilled in him, which have not the slightest rela- 
tion to him or his career. The adduced prophecy ^ is 
simply an assurance sent to the unbelieving Ahaz, 
that before the child, which the wife of Isaiah would 
shortly conceive (see Isa. viii. 2-4), was old enough to 
speak, or to know good from evil, the conspiracy of 
Syria and Ephraim against the King of Judaea should 
be dissolved ; and had manifestly no more reference 
to Jesus than to Napoleon. The conclusion, therefore, 
is unavoidable, that the events said to have occurred 



» " Therefore the Lord spake unto Ahaz, saying, . . . Behold a 
virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Im- 
manuel. . . . Before the child shall know to refuse the evil and 
choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of 
both her Kings." — Isa. vii. 10-16. 

" And I went unto the Prophetess, and she conceived and bare 
a son. Then said the Lord unto me ... . before the child shall 
have knowledge to cry, My father and my mother, the riches of 
Damascus and the spoil of Samaria shall be taken away before the 
King of Assyria." — viii. 3, 4. 

No divine of character will now, we believe, maintain that this 
prophecy had any reference to Jesus ; nor ever would have ima- 
gined it to have, without Matthew's intimation. — See Hebrew 
Monarchy, p. 262. 
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in fulfilment of a prophecy, which Matthew wrongly 
supposed to have reference to them, were by him 
imagined, or modified into accordance with the sup- 
posed prophecy ; since it is certain that they did noty 
as he aflSrms, take place, " in order that the prophecy 
might be fulfilled." 

Pursuing this line of inquiry, we shall find many 
instances in which this tendency of Matthew to find 
in Jesus the fulfilment of prophecies, which he errone- 
ously conceived to refer to him, has led him to narrate 
circumstances respecting which the other evangelists 
are silent, as well as to give, with material (but inten- 
tional) variations, relations which are common to 
them all — a peculiarity which throws great suspicion 
over several passages. Thus in ii. 13-15, we are told 
that immediately after the visit of the Magi, Joseph 
took Mary and the child, and fled into Egypt, remain- 
ing there till the death of Herod, " that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
saying. Out of Egypt have I called my son." The 
passage in question occurs in Hosea, xi. 1, and has not 
the slightest reference to Christ. It is as follows : — 
" When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and 
called my Son out of Egypt." Here is an event 
related, very improbable in itself, flatly contradicted 
by Luke's history^ and which occurred, we are told, 

' Luke's accouut CDtirely precludes the sojourn in Egypt. He says 
tliat eight days after the birth of Jesus he waa circumcised, forty 
days after was presented in the temple, and that when these legal 
ceremonies were accomplished, he went with his parents to Nazareth. 
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that a propbecj migbt be falfilled to wbicb it bad no 
reference, of wbicb it was no folfihnent, and wbicb, in 
{3Ct, was no propbecy at alL 

A similar instance occurs immediately afterwards in 
tbe same cbapter. We are told tbat Herod, wben be 
found " tbat be was mocked of tbe wise men, was 
exceeding wrotb, and sent fortb and slew all tbe 
cbildren tbat were in Betblebem, and in all tbe coasts 
tbereof, from two years old and under ;" — an act 
wbicb, wbetber suitable or not to tbe known cbaracter 
of Herod (wbo was cruel and tyrannical, but at tbe 
same time crafly and politic, not silly nor insane ^) — 
must, if it bad occurred, bave created a prodigious 
sensation, and made one of tbe most prominent points 
in Herod's bistory * — ^yet of wbicb none of tbe otber 
evangelists, nor any historian of tbe day, nor Josepbus 
(tbougb be devoted a considerable portion of bis bis- 
tory to tbe reign of Herod, and does not spare bis 
reputation), makes any mention. But tbis also, 
according to lUattbew's notion, was tbe fulfilment of a 



* Neander argaes yery ably tbat such a deed is precisely what 
we should expect from Herod's character. Bat Sir W. Jones gives 
reason for believing that tbe whole story may be of Hindoo origin, 
— Christian Theism, p. 84, where the passage is quoted. 

• Mr Milman (Hist. Jews, b. xii.), however, thinks differently, 
and argues that, among Herod's manifold barbarities, " the mur- 
der of a few children in an obscure village " would easily escape 
notice. The story is at least highly improbable, for had Herod 
wished to secure the death of Jesus, so cunning a prince would 
have sent his messengers along with the Magi, not awaited their 
doubtful return. 



I 
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prophecy. "Then was fulfilled that which was spoken 
by Jeremy the prophet, saying. In Rama there was a 
voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great 
mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they are not." — Here, 
again, the adduced prophecy wa« quite irrelevant, 
being simply a description of the giief of Judea for the 
captivity of her children, accompanied by a promise of 
their return.^ 

A still more unfortunate instance is found at the 
23rd verse, where we are told that Joseph abandoned 
his intention of returning into Judea, and turned aside 
into Galilee, and came and dwelt at Nazareth, " that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets. 
He shall be called a Nazarene." Now, in the first 
place, the name Nazarene was not in use till long 
afterwards ; — secondly, there is no such prophecy in 
the Old Testament. The evangelist, perhaps, had in 
bis mind the words that were spoken to the mother 
of Samson (Judg. xiii. 6) respecting her son : " The 
child shall be a Nazarite (i.e. one bound by a vow, 
whose hair was forbidden to be cut, which never was 
the case with Jesus*) to God from the womb." 

» The passage is as follows : — " A voice was heard in Ramah, 
lamentation, and bitter weeping ; Rachel weeping for her children, 
Infused to be comforted for her children, because they were not. 
Thus saith the Lord, Refrain thy voice from weeping, and thine 
eyes from tears ; for thy work shall be rewarded, saith the I^rd ; 
and they shall come again from the land of the enemy." — Jer. 
zxxi. 15, 16. 

• See Num. vl 2-6. 
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In this place we must notice the marked discre- 
pancy between Matthew and Luke, as to the original 
residence of the parents of Jesus. Luke speaks of 
them as living at Nazareth before the birth of Jesus : 
Matthew as having left Bethlehem, the birth-place of 
their child, to go to Nazareth, only after that event, 
and from peculiar considerations. Critics, however, 
are disposed to think Matthew right on this occasion. 
There are, however, several passages in diflferent 
parts of the Evangelists which suggest serious doubts 
as to whether Jesus were really bom at Bethlehem, 
and were really a lineal descendant of David, and 
whether both these statements were not unfounded 
inventions of his followers to prove his title to the 
Messiahship. In the first place, the Jews are fre- 
quently represented as urging that Jesus could not be 
the Messiah, because he was not born at Bethlehem ; 
and neither Jesus nor his followers ever set them 
right upon this point. If he were really born at 
Bethlehem, the circumstance was generally unknown, 
and though its being unknown presented an obvious 
and valid objection to the admission of his claim to 
the Messianic character, no effort was made either by 
Christ or his disciples to remove this objection, which 
might have been done by a single word. (John vii. 
41-43, 52 ; i. 46.) " Others said, This is the Christ 
But some said, Shall Christ come out of Galilee ? 
Hath not the Scripture said that Christ cometh of the 
seed of David, and out of the town of Bethlehem; 
where David was ? So there was a division among 
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the people because of him." — ^Again, the Pharisees 
object to Nicodemus, when arguing on Jesus' behalf — 
** Search and look, for out of Galilee arise th no pro- 
phet." 

The three Synoptical evangelists (Matt. xxii. 41 ; 
Mark xii. 35 ; Luke xx. 41) all record an argument 
of Christ addressed to the Pharisees, the purport of 
which is to show that the Messiah need not be, and 
could not be, the Son of David. "While the Pharisees 
were gathered together, Jesus asked them, saying. 
What, think ye of Christ ? whose son is he ? They 
say unto him. The son of David. He saith unto 
them. How then doth David in spirit call him Lord, 
saying, the Lord saith unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool? If 
David then call him Lord, how is he his son?" Now, 
— passing by the consideration that, as Mr Arnold 
informs us, " the translation ought to run, * The Eter- 
nal said unto my lord the king,' and was a simple 
promise of victory to a prince of God's chosen people," 
— is it conceivable that Jesus should have brought 
forward the passage as an argument if he were really 
a descendant of David ? Must not his intention have 
been to argue that, though Twt a son of David, he 
might still be the Christ ? 

In xxi. 2-4, 6, 7, the entry into Jerusalem is thus 
described : " Then sent Jesus two disciples, saying 
imto them. Go into the village over against you, and 
straightway ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt with 
her: loose them, and bring them to me. . . . And the 
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disciples went and did as Jesus commanded them, and 
brought the ass and the colt, and put on them their 
clothes, and set him thereon" (literally ''upon them" 
iflravw avruv). Now, though two animals may well 
have been brought, the foal naturally accompanying 
its mother, yet the description (in ver. 16), represent- 
ing Jesus as sitting upon both aiiimals, is absurd ; 
and, again, Mark, Luke, and John, who all mention 
the same occurrence, agree in speaking of one animal 
only. But the liberty which Matthew has taken 
with both fact and probability is at once explained, 
when we read in the 4th verse ; " All this was done, 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying, Tell ye the daughter of Zion, Behold 
thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an 
ass, and a colt the foal of an ass." ^ 

As a final example, we may instance the treachery 
of Judas. The other evangelists simply narrate that 
Judas covenanted with the chief priests to betray 
Jesus. Matthew, however, relates the conversation 
between the traitor and his fellow-conspirators as 
minutely as if he had been present, specifies the exact 
sum of money that was given, and the use to which 
it was put by the priests (the purchase of the Potter's 
field), when returned to them by the repentant 

^ Toe quotation is from Zechariah ix. 9 ; the passage has refer- 
ence to the writer's own time, and the second animal is obviously 
a mere common poetical reduplication, such as is met with in every 
page of Hebrew poetry. But Matthew thought a literal similitude 
essential. '' And " ought to have been translated ** even." 
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Judas. ^ Here, as usual, the discrepancy between 
Matthew and his fellow-evangelists is explained by a 
prophecy which Matthew conceived to apply to the 
case before him, and thought necessary therefore 
should be literally fulfilled ; but which, on examina-^ 
tion, appears to have had no allusion to any times 
but those in which it was uttered, and which, more- 
over, is not found in the prophet whom Matthew 
quotes from, but in another.^ The passage as quoted 
by Matthew is as follows: — "And they took the 
thirty pieces of silver; the price of him that was 
valued, whom they of the children of Israel did value, 
and gave them for the potters field, as the Lord 
appointed me." The original passage in Zechariah is 
given in a note. 

To pass from this ground of want of confidence in 
Matthew's fidelity, we may specify two others : — -first, 

1 Luke, however, in the Acts (i. 18), states that Judas himself 
purchased the field with the money he had received, and died acci- 
dentally therein. Matthew says he returned the money, and went 
and hanged himself. 

2 Matthew quotes Jeremiah, but the passage is contained in 
Zechariah xi. 12, 13. Some people, however, imagine that th^ 
latter chapters of Zechariah do really belong to Jeremiah. Others 
conceive the passage to be contained in some lost book of Jere- 
miah. ** And I said unto them. If ye think good, give me my 
price ; and if not, forbear. So they weighed for my price thirty 
pieces of silver. Ajid the Lord said unto me, Cast it unto the 
potter : a goodly price that I was prized at of them. And I took 
the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them to the potter in the house 
of the Lord." The word " potter" is a translation made to accom- 
modate Matthew. The LXX. has " treasury " or " foundry," as it 
were our " mint." 

I. K 
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we find several discrepancies between him and the 
other evangelists, in which there is reason to believe 
that he was wrong ; and, secondly, we find words 
and parts of discourses put by him into Jesus' mouth, 
which there is ample reason to believe that Jesus 
never uttered. 

I. The second chapter opens v/ith an account (pecu- 
liar to Matthew) of the visit of the wise men of the 
East to Bethlehem, whither they were guided by a 
star which went before them, and stood over the 
house in which the infant Jesus lay. The general 
legendary character of the narrative — its similarity in 
style with those contained in the apocryphal gospels 
— and more especially its conformity with those astro- 
logical notions which, though prevalent in the time of 
Matthew, have been exploded by the sounder scientific 
knowledge of our days — all unite to stamp upon the 
story the impress of poetic or mythic fiction ; and 
its admission into his history is not creditable to 
Matthew's judgment, though it may not impugn his 
fidelity ; as it may have been among his materials, 
and he had no critical acumen which should lead him 
to reject it. 

In Matt. viii. 28-34, we have an account of the 
healing of two demoniacs, whose diseases (or whose 
devils, according to the evangelist) were communicated 
to an adjacent herd of swine. Now, putting aside 
the great improbability of two madmen, as fierce as 
these are described to be, living together, Mark and 
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Luke/ who both relate the same occurrence, state 
that there was one demoniac, obviously a much prefer- 
able version of the narrative. 

In the same manner, in chap. xx. 30-34, Matthew 
relates the cure of two blind men near Jericho, 
Mark and Luke^ narrate the same occurrence, but 
speak of only one blind man. This story affords also 
an example of the evangelist's carelessness as a com- 
piler, for (in chap. ix. 27) he has already given the 
same narrative, but has assigned to it a different 
locality. 

A still more remarkable instance of Matthew's ten- 
dency to amplification, or rather to multiplication 
and repetition, is found in xiv. 16, et seq., and xv, 32, 
et seq.,^ where the two miraculous feedings of the 
multitude are described. The feeding of the five 
thousand is related by all four evangelists ; but the 
repetition of the miracle, with a slight variation in 
the number of the multitude and of the loaves and 
fragments, is peculiar to Matthew and to Mark.* 
Now, that both these narratives are merely varying 
accounts of the same event (the variation arising from 



1 Mark v. 1 ; Luke viiL 26. There are other discrepancies be- 
tween the three narratives, both in this and the following case, 
but they are beside our present purpose. 

' Mark x. 46 ; Luke xviii. 35. 

^ The parallel passages are Mark vi. 35; Luke ix. 12; John vi. 5. 

* See Mark viii. 1, et seq. The language of the two evangelists 
is here so precisely similar, as to leave no doubt that one copied 
the other, or both a common document. The word baskets is icd^woi 
in the first case, and awvlSpes in the second, in both evangelists. , 
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the mode iji which the materials of the gospel history 
'were collected, as explained in our preceding chapter), 
and that only one feeding was originally recorded, is 
now admitted by all competent critics/ and appears 
clearly frpm several considerations. — First, Luke and 
John relate only one feeding ; in the next place, the 
two narratives in Matthew are given with the same 
accompaniments, in a similar, probably in the very 
same, locality ; thi/rdly, the particulars of the occur- 
rence and the remarks of the parties, are almost iden- 
tically the same on each occasion ; and, finally (what 
is perfectly conclusive), in the second narration, the 
language and conduct both of Jesus and his disciples, 
show a perfect unconsciousness of any previous occur- 
rence of the same nature. Is it credible, that if 
the disciples had, a few days before, witnessed the 
miraculous feeding of the " five thousand " with " five 
loaves and two fishes," they should on the second 
occasion, when they had "seven loaves and a few small 
fishes," have replied to the suggestion of Jesus that 
the fasting multitude should again be fed, ** whence 
should we have so much bread in the wilderness as to 
fill so great a mtiltitudel" It is certain that the 
idea of two feedings having really taken place, could 
only have found acceptance in minds preoccupied with 
the doctrine of the plenary inspiration and infallibility 
of Scripture. It is now entirely abandoned by all 



* See also Schleiermacher, p. 144, who does not hesitate to 
express his full disbelief in the second feeding. 
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divines except the English, and by the few thinkers 

even among them. A confirmatory argument, were 

any needed, might be drawn from observing that the 

narrative of the fourth evangelist agrees in some 

points with Matthew's first, and in some with his 

second account. 

The story contained in xvii. 27, et seq., of Jesus 

commanding Peter to catch a fish in whose mouth he 
should find the tribute money, has a most pagan and 
unworthy character about it, harmonizes admirably 
with the puerile narratives which abound in the apo- 
cryphal gospels, and is ignored by all the other evan- 
gelists. 

In xxvii. 24, we find this narrative: "When Pilate 
saw that he could prevail nothing, but rather that a 
tumult was made, he took water and washed his 
hands before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of 
the blood of this just person ; see ye to it." Now, in 
the first place, this symbolic action was a Jewish, not 
a Roman ceremony,^ and as such most unsuitable and 
improbable in a Roman governor, one of a nation 
noted for their contempt of the habits and opinions 
of their subject nations. In the second place, is it 
inconceivable that Pilate should so emphatically have 
pronounced his own condemnation, by declaring Jesus 
to be a "just man," at the very moment when he was 

^ It appears from Deut. xxi. 1-9, that the washing of the hands 
was a specially-appointed Mosaic rite, by which the authorities of 
any city in which murder had been committed were to avow their 
innocence of the crime, and ignorance of the criminal. 
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about to scourge him, and deliver him over to the 
most cruel tortures ? 

In Matthew's account of the last moments of 
Jesus, we have the following remarkable statements 
(xxvii. 50-53 ^) : — " Jesus, when, he had cried again 
with a loud voice, yielded up the ghost. And, behold, 
the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom ; and the earth did quake, and the 
rocks rent ; and the graves were opened, and many 
bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came out 
of the graves after his resurrection, and went into the 
holy city, and appeared unto many." Now, fir sty this 
extraordinary fact, if it be a fact (and it is said to 
have been a public one — " they appeared unto 
many'^, is ignored by the other evangelists ; nor do 
we find any reference to it in the Acts or the Epistles, 
nor any reason tOjjbelieve that any of the apostles were 
aware of the occurrence — one, certainly, to excite the 
deepest interest and wonder. Secondly, the statement 
is a confused, if not a self-contradictory, one. The 
assertion in ver. 52, clearly is, that the opening of the 
graves, and the rising of the bodies of saints, formed a 
portion of that series of convulsions of nature which is 
said to have occurred at the moment when Jesus ex- 
pired; whereas the following verse speaks of it as occur- 



^ Norton (i. 214) thinks this passage an interpolation, as he does 
many others, on the obviously unfair ground that the statement it 
contains is improbable. It may be improbable that it should have 
happened, yet not improbable that Matthew should have recorded 
it, if he foimd it among his traditional materials. 
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ring "after his resurrection." To suppose, as believers in 
verbal accuracy do, and must do, that the bodies were 
re-animated on the Friday, and not allowed to come 
out of their graves till the Sunday, is clearly too mon- 
strous to be seriously entertained. If, to avoid this 
difficulty, we adopt Griesbach's reading, and translate 
the passage thus : '* And coming out of their graves, 
went into the holy city after the resurrection," — ^the 
question still recurs, " Where did they remain be- 
tween Friday and Sunday? And did they, after three 
days' emancipation, resume their sepulchral habili- 
ments, and return to their narrow prison-house, and 
their former state of dust ? " Again, when we refer 
to the original, we find that it was the bodies {(futjuara) 
which " arose ;" but, if we suppose that the evangel- 
ist wrote grammatically, it could not have been the 
bodies which " came out of the graves," or he would 
have written gggX^ovra, not s^iXdovrsg, Whence Bush ^ 
assumes that the bodies arose (or were raised, ^ysp&ri) 
at the time of the crucifixion, but lay down again,^ 
and that it was the souls which came out of the 
graves after the resurrection of Christ and appeared 
unto many ! We cannot, however, admit that souls 
inhabit graves. 

^ See a very elaborate work of Professor Bush, entitled " Anas- 
tasis, or the Resurrection of the Body" (p. 210), the object of which 
is to prove that the resurrection of the body is neither a rational 
nor a scriptural doctrine. 

2 The Professor's notion appears to be that the rising of the bodies 
on the Friday was a mere mechanical effect of the earthquake, and 
that re-animation did not take place till the Sunday, and that even 
then it was not the bodies which arose. 
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There can, we think, remain little doubt in unpre- 
possessed minds, that the whole legend (it is greatly 
augmented in the apocryphal gospels^) was one of 
those intended to magnify and honour Christ,^ which 
were current in great numbers at the time when 
Matthew wrote, and which he, with the usual want 
of discrimination and somewhat omnivorous tendency 
which distinguished him as a compiler, admitted into 
his gospel ; — and that the confusing phrase, " after 
his resurrection," was added either by him, or by 
some previous transmitter, or later . copier, to prevent 
the apparent want of deference and decorum involved 
in a resurrection which Should have preceded that of 
Jesus. 

In chap, xxvii. 62-66, and xxviii. 11-15, we find 
a record of two conversations most minutely given — 
one between the chief priests and Pilate, and the 
other between the priests and the guards of the 
sepulchre — at which it is impossible the evangelist, 
and most improbable that any informant of his, could 
have been present ; — and which, to our minds, bear 

^ The Gospel of the Hebrews says that a portion of the temple 
was thrown down. See also the Gospel of Nicodemus. 

' Similar prodigies were said, or supposed to accompany the 
deaths of many great men in former days, as in the cdse of Caesar 
(Virgil, Gorg. i. 463, et seq.). Shakespeare has embalmed some 
traditions of the kind, exactly analogous to the present case. See 
Julius Caesar, Act ii. Sc. 2. Again he says: Hamlet, Act i. Sc. 1. 

*^ In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets/' 
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evident marks of being subsequent fictions supposed in 
order to complete and render more invulnerable the 
history of Jesus' resurrection. It is extremely un- 
likely that the chief priests and Pharisees should have 
thought of taking precautions beforehand against a 
fraudulent resurrection. We have no reason to 
believe that they had ever heard of the prophecy to 
which they allude/ for it had been uttered only to 
his own disciples, the twelve, and to them generally 
with inore or less secrecy ;* and we know that by 
them it was so entirely disregarded,^ or had been so 
completely forgotten, that the resurrection of their 
Lord was not only not expected, but took them com- 
pletely by surprise. Were the enemies of Christ more 
attentive to, and believing on, his predictions than his 
own followers ? 

The improbability of the sequel of the story is 
equally striking. That the guard placed by the San- 
hedrim at the tomb should, all trembling with afifright 
from the apparition (xxviii. 4), have been at once, and 
so easily, persuaded to deny the vision, and propagate 

1 It is true that John (ii. 19) relates that Jesus said publicly in 
answer to the Jews' demand for a sign, " Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will build it up again." This John considers to 
have reference to his resurrection, but we know that the Jews 
attached no such meaning to it, from ver. 20, and also from Matt, 
xxvi. 61. 

9 Matt. xvi. 21, XX. 19 ; Mark viii. 81, x. 82 ; Luke ix. 22, 
xviii. 33. 

» This is distinctly stated, John xx. 9 : ** For as yet they knew 
not the Scripture, that he must rise again from the dead," and 
indeed it is clear from all the evangelical narratives. 

I. L 
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a lie ; — ^that the Sanhedrim, instead of angrily and 
contemptuously scouting the story of the soldiers, 
charging them with having slept, and threatening 
them with punishment, should have believed their 
statement, and, at the same time, in full conclave, 
resolved to bribe them to silence and falsehood ; — 
that Roman soldiers, as it is generally assumed they 
were, who could scarcely commit a more heinous 
offence against discipline than to sleep upon their 
post, should so willingly have accepted money to 
accuse themselves of such a breach of duty ; — are all 
too improbable suppositions to be readily allowed ; 
especially when the 1 3th verse indicates a subsequent 
Jewish rumour as the foundation of the story, and 
when the utter silence of all the other evangelists and 
apostles respecting a narrative which, if true, would 
be so essential a feature in their preaching of the 
resurrection, is duly borne in mind. 

Many minor instances in which Matthew has re- 
trenched or added to the accounts of Mark, according 
as retrenchment or omission would, in his view, most 
exalt the character of Jesus, are specified in the article 
already referred to (Prosp. Rev. xxi.), which we recom- 
mend to the perusal of all our readers as a perfect 
pattern of critical reasoning. 
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